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BUSINESS 


dffljjfE#  REALITY 


Find  the  perfect  solution 
for  your  business  and  the 
problem  will  change. 


©  ©  O  ©  © 


No  company  is  a  stranger  to  change. 
Whether  or  not  change  is  a  liability,  however, 
depends  on  the  flexibility  of  your  information 
system.  Therein  lies  the  beauty  ot  Sybase. 

We’ve  been  the  fastest  growing  company 
in  the  relational  database  industry  because 
of  a  simple  but  profound  idea:  Information 
systems  that  adapt  to  change  give  your 
company  a  sustainable  business  advantage. 

You  see,  other  companies  sell  you  a 
short-term  fix  with  a  long-term  drawback. 

You  get  locked  into  doing  things  their  way. 

Sybase,  on  the  other  hand,  solves  your 
immediate  needs  within  an  adaptable  architec¬ 
ture  that’s  prepared  to  handle  future  change. 


Sybase  further  lets  you  do  business 
your  way  with  a  full  line  of  high-perfor¬ 
mance  database  servers,  development  tools, 
interoperability  products,  and  best-of-breed 
applications  from  leading  software  partners. 

That  explains  why  companies  like 
Federal  Express,  MCI,  and  Avis  have  selected 
Sybase.  Call  1-800-SYBASE-l,  ext.  681 1 
to  learn  more. 

It'll  be  well  worth  your  time.  Because 
tomorrow,  everything  will  change. 

■Sybase 

The  Architecture  for  Change ™ 


Outside  the  U.S.  call  410-224-8044.  ©  1995  Sybase,  Inc. 
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PowerBuilder®  Enterprise 
has  become  a  yardstick  for 
the  entire  industry  and  frankly, 
no  other  product  measures 
up.  Proof?  Tens  of  thousands 
of  developers  are  building  and 
deploying  real  client/server 
solutions  with  PowerBuilder 
Enterprise.  Three  hundred- 
plus  technology  partners  are 
developing  solutions  tightly 
integrated  with  PowerBuilder 
Enterprise.  More  than  250 
independent  vendors  are 
building  commercial  software 
packages  with  PowerBuilder 
Enterprise.  And  hundreds 
of  training  and  consulting 
partners  worldwide  are  offer¬ 
ing  developers  the  service 
and  support  that  gets  them 
to  client/server  and  keeps 
them  there.  Call  Powersoft 


at  1-800-395-3525. 


Powersoft 

Building  on  the  power  of  people. 
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What  time  is  it  in  Tokyo?  At  many 
multinational  companies,  a  local 
understanding  of  global  operations  is 
now  an  essential  part  of  staying  competitive.  One  way  to  get 
there:  Populate  the  businesses  with  client/ server  systems  that 
share  data.  However,  “we’re  not  finding  this  an  easy  paradigm 
shift  to  go  through,”  one  implementor  says.  Time  zone, 
business  and  cultural  differences  are  just  the  beginning. 

By  Mary  Brandel 
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COLLABORATIVE  COMPUTING 


All  Together  Now 

The  vision  is  there:  no-holds-barred  cooperation 
and  communication,  thanks  to  a  combination  of  groupware, 
document  conferencing,  videoconferencing  and  workflow. 
But  many  systems  are  being  built 
piecemeal,  raising  the  danger  of 
“islands  of  collaboration.”  Smart 
firms  are  building  infrastructures 
that  form  a  common  ground. 

By  Richard  Adhikari 


APPLE  COMPUTER,  INC. 


An  Outsider  Looking  In 


Even  tried-and-true  Macintosh  users 
are  turning  to  Windows  PCs  when  it  comes  to 
strategic  client/ server  applications.  Despite  Apple’s 
best  efforts,  a  lack  of  tools  and  integration  services 
is  hurting  the  company  where  it  counts  the  most 
By  Mark  Halper 


VERTICAL  MARKET  FOCUS:  RETAIL 


The  margins  are 
wafer-thin,  and  the  competi¬ 
tion  is  getting  bigger  and 
more  bloodthirsty.  Retailers 
are  fighting  back  by  moving 
beyond  point-of-sale  to  deci¬ 
sion-support  systems  that 
help  them  get  a  better  view 
of  what  products  are  selling, 
where,  when  and  to  whom. 

By  Ellis  Booker 


Working  In  Near 
Real  Time 


COVER  ILLUSTRATION  BY  MARY  BONO 

FROM  TOP  TO  BOTTOM:  ILLUSTRATION  BY  MARY  BONO;  ILLUSTRATION  BY  LARRY  GOODE; 
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Wanted:  Radical  Reinvention 


The  burning  question  is  whether  Unisys’  Alan  Lutz,  a  self-described 
“impatient  son  of  a  bitch,”  can  meet  his  1995  profitability  goal  using  consulting, 
the  company’s  Usoft  division  and  parallel  processors  as  his  guides. 

By  Neal  Weinberg 


INSIGHTS 
11  NEXTEL 

Nextel  turns  to  customer 
service  as  differentiator. 

14  PROJECT  PERISCOPE 
16  CONGRESS,  INC. 

The  first  100  days  include  a 
systems  overhaul. 


CLIENT/SERVER  FINANCIAL  SYSTEMS 


Financing  The  Future 


CFOs  need  to  count  more  than  just  beans  these 
days.  That  has  started  many  firms  looking  at  the  new  client/ 
server  financials.  But  few  systems  are  beyond  pilot  stages, 
and  all  the  software  comes  with  trade-offs. 

By  Mary  Bra  ndel 


MANAGING  POLITICS 


Reaching  Rapprochement 


Hey,  client/server  implementors,  show  us  those  battle  scars!  And  to 
avoid  the  war  zone  next  time,  veterans  say,  try  one  of  these  techniques:  Seek 

compromise,  enlist  the  CEO’s  help,  play  the  benign  despot  and  bypass  corporate  IS. 

/ 

By  Steve  Alexander 


Client/Server 
Boot  Camp 


If  our  reporter  can  do  it,  so  can  you. 
Follow  our  decidedly  nontechnical  co-worker 
through  one  day  of  an  intensive,  four-week  training 
course  intended  for  consultant  trainees. 

By  Joseph  Maglitta 


The  Skills  Gap 


Anecodotal  evidence  suggests  IS  organizations  are 
straining  to  recruit  good  client/server  personnel.  A  survey  of  1 15 
IS  pros  bears  that  out.  The  shift  to  distributed  computing  places  a 
premium  on  technology’s  hot  spots:  wide-area  networking,  LAN 
administration  and  relational  database  management. 
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and  Thomas  Robben 
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ByShakuAtre 
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oriented.  By  Christopher  Lindquist 
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Application  development  tools 
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INFORMIX  DYNAMIC  SCALABLE  ARCHITECTURE 


Scalable 


Perform 


a 


Only  With 

Informix. 


When  it  comes  to  demonstrating  scal¬ 
able  OLTP  performance,  Informix  continues 
to  be  the  database  of  choice. 

In  tact,  in  open  systems  TPC-C'1 
benchmarks  on  the  three  leading  UNIX® 
platforms,  Informix  is  the  database  behind 
each  hardware  vendor’s  best  overall  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  numbers  show  that  Informix  has 
a  proven  scalability  advantage  over  Sybase. 


And  where's  Oracle  in  all  this? 
Miss  ing  in  action. 

Let’s  face  it  —  if  your  database  can’t 
scale,  then  you  can’t  support  truly  enter¬ 
prisewide  applications.  If  you’re  looking  tor 
the  best,  most  extensive  use  of  CPU  power 
on  uniprocessors,  SMP,  or  MPP,  look  to 
Informix  for  scalable  performance.  And  let 
the  facts  speak  tor  themselves. 

Call  1-800-688-IFMX,  ext.  45  for  a 
white  paper  on  open  systems  database 
performance. 

U  INFORMIX- 

Find  us  on  the  WebI  http://www.inlormix.com/ 

©  1 995  Informix  Software,  Inc.  Informix  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
Informix  Software,  Inc.  All  other  names  indicated  by  ®  or  ™are  registered 
trademarks  or  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE 


Alan  Aiper 

There’s  little 
consistency 
among  systems 
and  business 
processes  in 
today’s  still 
fragmented 
world.  Political 
battles  can 
and  often  do 
ensue  as  local 
managers  clash 
with  corporate 
goals. 


arshall  McLuhan  almost  got  it 
right.  His  concept  of  the  “Global 
Village”  correctly  envisioned  a 
world  where  a  mushrooming  mass 
media  would  eventually  break 
down  cultural  and  linguistic  barriers,  creat¬ 
ing  a  more  homogenized  fraternity  of  man 
and  womankind. 

But  the  brotherhood  of  man  remains  an 
elusive  goal  (one  look  at  the  ethnic  cleansing 
in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  makes  that  clear) . 
Although  in  no  way  consoling,  these  bloody 
battles  are  brought  to  us  each  day  via  global 
communications  systems  in  horrifically 
graphic  —  but,  hopefully,  instructive  —  ways. 

Clearly,  the  explosive  growth  of  cable  TV, 
the  Internet  and  various  services  such  as  CompuServe  and  Prodigy 
is  making  McLuhan’s  vision  a  reality  among  the  educated  masses. 
And  in  the  corporate  world,  client/server  computing  is  beginning  to 
play  a  key  role  in  transforming  fragmented,  loosely  connected  multi¬ 
national  operations  into  tightly  coordinated,  holistic  enterprises. 

One  look  at  this  month’s  cover  piece,  “Geographic  transforma¬ 
tion”  on  page  38,  drives  this  point  home.  Large  global  concerns  such 
as  $42  billion  Nestle  and  $7  billion  Bass  as  well  as  smaller,  $150  million 
Global  Marine  are  seeking  ways  to,  as  author  Mary  Brandel  puts  it, 
“get  their  arms  around  far-flung  data.”  Their  goal  is  to  become  more 
nimble,  efficient  and  knowledgeable  about  various  pieces  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  not  unlike  a  smaller,  more  local  company  would. 

These  companies  see  distributed  computing,  comprising  three- 
tier  architectures,  integrated  applications,  messaging  technology, 
high-speed  private  and  hybrid  networks,  intuitive  Windows-based 
PCs  and  blazingly  fast  servers,  as  a  means  to  that  end. 

But  it’s  still  far  easier  to  conceptualize  than  to  build  such  environ¬ 
ments.  With  so  many  technology  choices,  standardization  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  requirement  for  leveraging  distributed  computing’s  promises  of 
increased  operational  efficiency  and  rapid  application  deployment. 

And  there’s  little  consistency  among  systems  and  business  pro¬ 
cesses  in  today’s  still  fragmented  world.  Political  battles  can  and  often 
do  ensue  as  local  managers  clash  with  corporate  goals. 

Moreover,  internal  IT  skills,  third-party  support  and  global  ven¬ 
dor  presence  remain  spotty,  particularly  in  Latin  America  and  smaller 
Asia/Pacific  countries.  This  becomes  critical  when  underequipped 
enterprise  networks  choke  on  unprecedented  data  throughput  levels. 
Or  when  systems  response  times  grind  to  a  halt  as  unscalable  applica¬ 
tions  gum  up  the  works.  Or  when  companies  wonder  how  in  the  world 
they’ll  achieve  24-hour  uptime  or  database  replication  to  accommo¬ 
date  every  time  zone  in  the  world. 

Still,  these  companies,  and  many  like  them,  are  striving  to  shrink 
their  world  to  compete  strategically  in  the  Global  Village.  And  perhaps 
one  day  client/server  will  reshape  the  globe,  making  ours  —  as  the 
Disney  tune  emphatically  states  —  a  “small  world  after  all.”  H 
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JUST  COMPLETED  REVIEWING 
the  article  ‘Taming  The  Beast” 
[CSJ,  April  1995]  and  felt  compelled 
to  commend  your  periodical  for  ad¬ 
dressing  such  an  important  and  often 
forgotten  aspect  of  the  New  World  of 
IT.  However,  there  are  a  number  of 
points  that  must  be  further  explored. 

The  article  correctly  said  client/ 
server  projects  can  be  successfully 
managed  by  leveraging  best  prac¬ 
tices  and  experiences  used  in  tradi¬ 
tional  IT  projects.  But  IT  approaches 
have  often  proved  too  ponderous  to 
the  consumer.  More  important  is  the 
commitment  to  completing  a  solution 
within  agreed-upon  time  limits  and 
incorporating  control  points. 

To  do  this,  project  managers 
must  focus  on  solutions,  not  process¬ 
es.  Project  managers  need  to  be  sure 
that  the  proposed  solution  matches 
the  original  business  case.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  design  and  development  ap¬ 
proaches,  skills,  tools  and  techniques 
must  be  matched  to  the  specific  case. 

The  article  referred  to  incremen¬ 
tal  delivery  as  a  way  to  manage  risk 
more  effectively  than  the  waterfall 
approach.  But  incremental  delivery 
is  just  one  way  to  effect  iterative  de¬ 
velopment.  Two  others  that  come  to 
mind  are  an  incremental  build  ap¬ 
proach  and  an  evolutionary  strategy. 
The  appropriate  approach  depends 
on  the  particulars  of  the  situation. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  two  important  team  member 
roles  be  considered  essential  when 
the  project  manager  assembles  his 
project  team.  First  is  the  “reuse  li¬ 
brarian,”  charged  with  leveraging  ex¬ 
isting  IT  investments  and  ensuring 
that  the  results  of  the  current  project 
can  provide  an  annuity  to  the  organi¬ 


zation  into  the  future.  Second,  the 
“human  factors  expert”  should  be  en¬ 
listed  early  to  set  the  strategy  for 
crafting  a  human-centered  solution. 
These  two  should  be  considered  part 
of  the  project  manager’s  cabinet. 

Developing  client/server  solu¬ 
tions  requires  leveraging  the  best 
practices  of  past  and  emerging  tech¬ 
niques  to  achieve  what  was  simply 
not  possible  before. 

BOB  COEN 
Director,  advanced  technologies 
Cap  Gemini  America,  Inc. 

Coral  Springs,  Fla. 
rcoen@interserv.  com 


OUR  STORY  “A  TANGLED  WEB”  IN 
the  April  issue  of  Client/Server 
Journal  was  outstanding.  Though  ev¬ 
erybody  seems  to  be  writing  about 
shopping  on  the  Internet,  few  have 
raised  the  important  issues  about 
back-end  systems  that  you  have  in 
this  article. 

I’m  happy  to  say  that  FourGen 
Software  has  addressed  the  issues 
you  raised. 

Linkage:  Most  systems  are  not 
designed  as  high-volume  transaction 
processing  back  ends.  They’re  de¬ 
signed  to  be  fed  by  one  operator,  with 
EDI  as  an  afterthought.  Our  applica¬ 
tions  were  designed  to  be  back-end 
fed  from  various  sources  and  any 
number  of  different  front  ends. 

Security/Integrity:  Here’s  an¬ 
other  area  where  an  EDI-based  trans¬ 
action  system  shines.  We  can  support 
FTP,  X.420  and  X.435  standard  proto¬ 
cols.  As  secure  protocols  are  devel¬ 
oped  (secure  sockets,  for  example), 
we  only  need  to  write  the  transport 
driver  to  front-end  EDI. 

EDI  was  designed  as  a  batch- 


oriented  system  with  long  delays. 
Our  servers  were  designed  to  serve 
large  volumes  of  data  and  large  num¬ 
bers  of  trading  partners  on-line  and 
in  real  time  using  the  Internet. 

DAREN  KLOES 
Communications  director 
FourGen  Software,  Inc. 

Seattle 

darenk@fourgen.com 

E  NOTED  WITH  INTEREST  AVERY 
Jenkins’  April  1995  report  on 
performance  management,  “The 
Performance  Conundrum,”  and 
agree  wholeheartedly  that  “keeping 
response  times  in  tune  with  users’ 
needs  and  expectations”  is  critical  to 
the  acceptance  of  a  server-based  ap¬ 
plication.  We  suggest  Jenkins  add 
the  use  of  automated  software  testing 
to  his  list  of  measurement  strategies. 

JOHN  J.  KILEY 
President 
Performance  Software,  Inc. 

Newburyport,  Mass. 


Computerworld  Client/Server  Jour¬ 
nal  will  publish  letters  on  relevant 
client/server  computing  issues.  Letters 
will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  taste.  Write 
Editor  Alan  Alper  at  375  Cochituate 
Road,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701  or 
via  Internet  at  aalper@cw.com,  MCI 
Mail  at  598-8002  or  CompuServe  at 
72303,1037. 
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COVER  ILLUSTRATION  BY  LARRY  GOODE 


database  activities  so  you  can  develop  your  most  important  resources  first,  design 
systems  that  make  sense,  and  enjoy  immediate  benefits.  Best  of  all,  EDA/SQL  can  extend 
data  access  beyond  your  warehouse  database,  transforming  your  entire  enterprise  into  a 
“Virtual  Data  Warehouse." 

RULE  #3:  USE  THE  BEST  TOOLS 

Thousands  of  the  world’s  leading  corporations  use  Information  Builders’ 
FOCUS  4GL  for  data  migration  and  staging  on  more  than  35  computer  platforms. 
Our  EDA/SQL  Copy  Manager  lets  you  replicate  data  from  over  60  databases  and 
EDA/SQL  Catalog  Manager  makes  managing  meta  data  easier  than  ever  before. 

Most  importantly  of  all,  our  FOCUS  Reporter  for  Windows  and  FOCUS  SMP 
(Symmetric  Multi-Processor)  provide  a  level  of  performance  for  client/server 
reporting  and  decision  support  simply  not  available  with  today’s  relational  tools. 


YOU  DON’T  BUY 

PAH  WAREHOUSE. 

YOU  BUILD  ONE. 


Creating  a  data  warehouse  is  like  building  a  new  home  on  unchartered  territory... 
you  don’t  know  what  you’re  getting  into  until  you  start  digging  the  foundation.  But  you 
can  greatly  increase  your  chances  for  success  by  following  a  few  basic  rules. 

RULE  #1:  HIRE  AN  EXPERIENCED  ARCHITECT 

Data  warehousing  is  simply  a  new  name  for  accessing,  migrating,  and  staging  data 
for  optimum  decision  support  applications... all  the  things  Information  Builders  has  been 
doing  longer  and  better  than  any  other  software/consulting  firm  in  the  industry. 
Our  experienced  staff  of  professionals  provide  complete  consulting,  planning, 
implementation  and  training  from  more  than  35  offices  in  North  America. 


RULE  #2:  LEARN  BEFORE  YOU  DESIGN 

Why  attempt  to  restage  and  restructure  data  until  you  learn  how  it's  going  to  be 
utilized  by  end  users?  Information  Builders’  EDA/SQL®  middleware  technology  offers 
your  users  transparent  access  to  virtually  any  database  on  any  computer  platform. 
Once  they  have  access  to  the  data,  you  can  analyze  how  they  use  it  and  pinpoint  any 
potential  problems.  And  with  our  EDA/SQL  SmartMode™  system,  you  can  monitor  all 


RULE  #4:  START  ASKING  QUESTIONS  AND 
YOU’LL  START  GETTING  ANSWERS! 

If  a  data  warehouse  strategy  is  in  your  future,  contact  your  local  Information 
Builders  branch  office  or  call  us.  We'll  answer  your  questions,  register  you  for 
our  FREE  Data  Warehouse  seminar,  or  set  up  an  appointment  for  a  consultation 
and  evaluation.  1-800-969-INFO.  In  Canada  call  416-364-2760. 


FOCUS  and  EDA/SQL  are  trademarks  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.,  NY,  NY  212-736-4433 
All  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


E-mail:  info@ibi.com  WWW:  http://www.ibi.com 


Information 
Builders 


BUILD  APPLICATIONS 


THAT  CAN 

Change 

AND 

SCAEE 

WITH 

YOUR 

BUSINESS. 


Build,  Deploy,  Adapt,  Scale,  Reuse 

With  Galaxy,  you  build,  deploy,  adapt,  scale,  and  then  reuse  your 
investment  across  projects.  Your  team  leverages  Galaxy’s  world-class 
object  frameworks  to  rapidly  create  scalable  internationalized  applica¬ 
tions  in  C  or  C++  that  run  across  all  major  platforms.  And  when  you  hit 
that  unexpected  business  or  technology  curve  in  the  road,  you  won’t 
"hit  the  wall”  with  Galaxy.  Evolve  your  applications  to  a  client/server  or 
multi-tier  distributed  architecture-when  and  if  your  business  demands. 

Maximize  Productivity  Across  the  Lifecycle 

Galaxy  offers  the  highest  level  of  productivity  available  across  the 
application  lifecycle.  Galaxy's  object  libraries  and  innovative  structural 
foundations  are  integrated  with  the  industry’s  most  advanced  distributed 
services  and  GUI  builder  to  maximize  your  productivity,  and  your 
flexibility.  With  Galaxy,  your  entire  application  is  completely  portable- 
no  code  changes  and  no  compromises. 

Succeed  in  the  Real  World 

Hundreds  of  leading  corporations  have  used  Galaxy  and  our  expert 
consulting  services  to  break  the  vicious  application  cycle  and  deliver 
strategic  applications  on  time  and  under  budget.  So  can  you. 

Call  8OO.832.8668  today  for  more  information.  Ask  for  the  White 
Paper:  Buildin?  Applications  that  Support  Rapid  Business  Change, 

from  Hurwitz  Consulting,  and  a  schedule  of  Galaxy  seminars. 


v/s/x 


Nextel  Wired  for 
Wireless  Success 

Company  looks  to  flexible  customer  service 
system  for  whatever  the  future  brings 


Wireless  communica¬ 
tions  vendor  Nextel 
Communications,  Inc.  may 
soon  find  itself  wired  into  a 
new  competitive  arena  where 
customer  relationships  will  be 
as  vital  as  technological  prow¬ 
ess  and/or  historical  position. 

The  reasons  are  twofold. 
The  Federal  Communications 
Commission’s  recent  auction 
of  new  wireless  spectrum  for 
personal  communications  ser¬ 
vices  has  created  a  panoply  of 
consumer-oriented  revenue- 
generation  opportunities. 

But  wireless  wizard  Craig 
McCaw,  who  invested  $15  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  $63  million,  Ruther¬ 
ford,  N.J.  firm  —  with  an  op¬ 
tion  to  ante  up  $1  billion  more 
—  reportedly  opposes  the 
firm’s  expansion  into  the  mass 
consumer  market. 

Nevertheless,  an  evolving 
client/server  customer  ser¬ 
vice  system  could  play  a  major 


role  in  helping  Nextel  out- 
service,  out-customize  and 
perhaps  out-maneuver  its  pri¬ 
mary  rivals:  established  cellu¬ 
lar  carriers  such  as  McCaw’s 
former  company,  McCaw  Cel¬ 
lular  Communications,  Inc., 
and  behemoths  such  as  the 
Baby  Bells. 

The  system’s  big  bang 
comes  from  its  ability  to  man¬ 
age  customer  relationships 
spanning  multiple  services. 
While  competitive  customer 
service  systems  are  focused 
along  specific  service  lines, 
“Our  system  supports  myriad 
services,  paging,  radio  dis¬ 
patch  and  voice  mail,”  said 
Isabel  Ehringer,  director  of 
information  technology.  “It’s 
capable  of  integrating  all  ser¬ 
vices  and  producing  a  consoli¬ 
dated  bill  or  separate  bill  for 
national  accounts  or  smaller 
regional  accounts  with  equal 
flexibility.” 

Nextel’s  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  “comes  down  to  time¬ 
liness  of  current  information 
available,”  said  Wendy  Pinos, 
a  technical  consultant  at  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  Co.’s  Profession¬ 
al  Services  Organization  who 
is  on-site  at  Nextel.  HP  helped 
design  and  build  the  wide-area 
network  that  connects  Nextel 
customer  service  reps. 


That  system,  built  by  Com¬ 
puter  Sciences  Corp.’s  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill.,  office,  puts  main- 
frame-based  billing  and 
service  data  into  a  form  that 
can  easily  be  queried  and  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  Nextel  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  support  and  sales  reps. 

Here’s  how  it  works:  Main¬ 
frame-resident  customer  data 
is  downloaded  onto  four  HP 
9000  servers.  From  there, 
users  at  50  offices  nationwide 
(running  Novell,  Inc.  Net¬ 
Ware  3.12  LANs)  linked  via  an 
enterprisewide  frame-relay 
network  can  perform  what-if 
scenarios  to  conjure  up  billing 
rate  proposals  or  wireless  ser¬ 
vice  options. 

The  system  also  permits 
Nextel  to  more  quickly  set  up 
service.  If  a  Los  Angeles  cus¬ 
tomer,  for  example,  calls  Nex¬ 
tel  and  gets  the  first  available 
rep  in  Sacramento,  that  rep 
just  messages  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  service  center  with  the  ap¬ 
propriate  data.  E 


Written  by  Catherine  McCrorey, 
managing  editor  of  Computer- 
world  Client/Server  Journal. 


GOOD-SOURCING 
The  negative  connotations  of  the 
word  “outsourcing”  tend  to  take  a 
backseat  when  it  conies  to  client/ 
server.  According  to  “G2  Monthly,” 
users  think  of  client/server  out¬ 
sourcing  as  a  means  to  meet  busi¬ 
ness  goals  such  as  improved  prod¬ 
uct/service  delivery.  The  newsletter, 
published  by  G2  Research,  Inc.  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  also  asserts 
that  staff  morale  and  turnover  are 
less  of  an  issue  because  client/ 
server  outsourcing  is  usually  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  insufficient  staffing. 

ICON  BELIEVE  HE  SAID  IT 

Bruce  Tognazzini,  a  distinguished 
engineer  at  SunSoft,  Inc.,  said  he 
doesn’t  think  icon-based  computing 
is  client/server’s  future.  At  the  Uni¬ 
forum  show  in  Dallas,  he  showed  a 
film  depicting  how  people  in  the  next 
millennium  will  interact  with  com¬ 
puters  via  voice  activation  and  soft¬ 
ware  agents.  Afterward,  he  noted 
the  absence  of  iconography  on  the 
user  interface  shown  in  the  film.  He 
joked:  “There’s  not  a  lot  of  icons  left 
—  Microsoft’s  used  them  all  up.” 

HEARD  AT  UNIFORUM 

Should  X/Open  be  called  Y/Open  or 
X/Closed?  The  purveyors  of  Unix 
unity  believe  in  open  systems,  but 
the  vendor  community  can’t  seem 
to  get  it  right.  No  matter  what,  the 
club  remains  closed  to  Microsoft. 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  DAVID  CLARK 
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Now  that  you  know  your  goal, 
we  introduce  the  way  to  achieve  it 


Today’s  marketplace  doesn’t  accept  excuses. 

If  your  information  systems  can’t  quickly  adapt 
to  your  customers’  changing  needs,  you  could 
be  history. 

In  this  demanding  environment,  the  stakes 
are  too  high  to  risk  your  company’s  future  on  Composer  is  a  suite  of  powerful  application  development  software. 

underpowered,  unproven  solutions  that  promise  more  than  they  can  deliver. 

That’s  why  we  developed  Composer  by  IEF™  Composer  is  a  suite  of  application  development 
software  backed  by  a  successful  9-year  track  record  and  over  1,100  of  the  most  prestigious  busi¬ 
nesses  and  government  agencies  in  the  world. 

No  longer  must  your  business  be  forced  to  choose  between  applications  that  are  powerful,  and 
those  that  are  easy  to  use.  With  Composer  by  IEF,  you  can  build  quickly,  and  expand  easily.  On  every¬ 
thing  from  simple  remote  data  access  client/server  systems  to  more  complex  distributed  process 
systems.  In  fact,  Composer  is  unsurpassed  in  both  application  and  development  scalability. 

Once  the  requirements  of  your  business  change,  it  is  crucial  that  your  information  systems 
quickly  adapt.  You  can’t  afford  to  be  constrained  by  multiple  platforms/databases,  operating 


Composer  by  IEF  and  “Extending  Your  Reach"  are  trademarks  of  Texas  Instruments.  ©  1995  TI. 


systems  and  languages.  And  with  Composer,  you 
don’t  have  to  be. 

Instead,  your  developers  can  focus  on  your 
business  problems  rather  than  on  complex  tech¬ 
nologies  and  methodologies.  Because  Composer  by 
IEF  allows  them  to  build  and  deploy  applications 
without  being  technology  experts. 

Think  of  the  money  saved  by  not  having  to 
retrain  your  staff.  Think  of  the  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  you  won’t  have  to  make  for  new  tools  for 
growing  technologies. 

Judges  were  recently  so  impressed  with  Composer  by  IEF,  they  gave  Texas  Instruments  and 
Travelers  Insurance  the  DB/EXPO  ’94  RealWare  Award  for  “Client/Server  Computing  in  Support 
for  Mission-Critical  Business  Opportunities!’ 

The  excitement  of  Composer  by  IEF  is  captured  in  a  white  paper  about  enabling  business 
change  through  information  technology.  A  copy  is  yours  when  you  call  our  global  network  of  sales 
and  support  offices  at  1-800-838-1843,  ext.  2600. 


Still  haven’t  heard 
about  Composer  by  IEF? 

Your  competitors  have. 

# 

“Composer  by  IEF  is  very  exciting.  We  have 
converted  models,  converted  code  and  have  not 
had  any  problems.  We  have  been  having  a  great 
time  with  all  the  new  features .”  -  PSI  Energy 

“Composer  by  IEF  will  save  the  enterprise  time 
and  money”  -  State  of  Missouri 

“77 provided  a  tool  and  methodology  which 
allowed  us  to  keep  IS  resources  firmly 
committed  to  business  issues  as  opposed  to 
the  technical  complexities  of  developing  a 
client/server  application.”  -Travelers  Insurance 


EXTENDING  YOUR  REACH'" 

v  Texas 
Instruments 


INSIGHTS 


A  quick  glance  into  client/server  developments  at  user  sites  nationwide 


BANKING  ON  COBOL 

Like  most  large  organizations,  Chevy- 
Chase  Bank  had  a  big  investment  in  its 
mainframe  environment,  including  its 
programmers’  Cobol  skills.  So 
when  the  $6  billion  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.-based  bank  decid¬ 
ed  to  move  to  client/ server,  it 
leveraged  its  legacy  investment 
by  choosing  Micro  Focus,  Inc.’s 
Cobol  Workbench  v3.2  for  devel¬ 
opment.  First,  the  bank  used  the 
tool  to  build  its  distributed  computing 
infrastructure.  Chevy  Chase  created  its 
own  middleware  with  Micro  Focus  and 
then  built  solutions  on  top  of  the  infra¬ 
structure.  Its  operating  environment 
comprises  some  2,200  clients,  1,200  of 
which  are  OS/2  LAN -based  worksta¬ 
tions  in  branches.  The  server  environ¬ 
ment  consists  of  an  MVS  CICS  applica¬ 
tion  server,  AIX  Unix  server  and  OS/2 
server  supporting  the  bank’s  applica¬ 
tions.  Chevy  Chase’s  3,000  users  now 
leverage  the  power  of  a  branch  delivery 
system,  a  loan  processing  application 
called  MortgageVision  and  a  financial 
management  service  called  Finance- 
Vision.  MortgageVision  has  reduced 


the  loan-approval  process  to  20  min¬ 
utes,  and  FinanceVision  gives  bank 
customers  a  quick  view  of  their 
investments. 

GONE  HOLLYWOOD 

If  you  someday  see  a  Jurassic 
Park  video  game  on  the  shelf  at 
your  local  video  store,  the  Sil- 
verrun  upper-CASE  database 
modeling  tool  helped  make  it 
possible.  Entertainment  power¬ 
house  MCA,  Inc.  is  using  Computer 
Systems  Advisers,  Inc.’s  Silverrun  to 
model  new  applications  across  its 
many  divisions.  Silverrun  lets  MCA 
store  in  a  central  repository 
data  definitions  and  objects 
about  the  Universal  City,  Calif., 
firm’s  movies  that  MCA  can  re¬ 
use  when  it  enters  the  movies  in 
other  markets.  For  example,  data 
about  Jurassic  Park  originally  resid¬ 
ed  with  the  Motion  Picture  Division. 
Once  released  on  video,  it  became  the 
property  of  the  Home  Entertainment 
Division.  Thanks  to  Silverrun,  the 
Home  Entertainment  Division  didn’t 
have  to  reinvent  the  wheel  to  obtain  the 


movie’s  attributes;  itjust  accessed  the 
Silverrun  central  repository.  Silverrun 
provides  consistent  data  models  across 
MCA’s  technical  platform,  made  up  of 
IBM  mainframes,  AS/400s  and  RS/ 
6000  servers  accessed  by  IBM  PCs  and 
some  Macintoshes  and  connected  by 
Novell,  Inc.  NetWare  LANs. 

UNDER  THE  GUN 

The  Law  Enforcement  Support  Agency 
in  Tacoma  County,  Wash.,  is  realizing 
important  benefits  from  client/ server: 
getting  criminals  into  the  legal  system 
more  quickly  and  accessing  in  real 
time  data  that  can  impact  the 
safety  of  citizens  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  personnel.  About 
300  legal  administrators  are 
using  Sybase,  Inc.’s  OmniSQL 
gateway  to  access  data  resid¬ 
ing  on  a  VAX/ VMS  minicomput¬ 
er  from  a  local  Sybase/PowerBuild¬ 
er  application  called  Legal  Information 
Extension  (Linx).  Linx  gives  adminis¬ 
trators  current  information  on  arrested 
individuals.  With  the  gateway,  even  re¬ 
mote  users  can  access  information 
such  as  criminal  histories. 


GLOBAL  WARMING 


Client/server  is  starting  to  heat  up  in  the  global  arena, 
with  most  organizations  surveyed  saying  their 
client/server  budgets  are  growing . .  . 


COMPARISON  OF  BUDGETS  IN  1993  AND  1994 


Percent  of  respondents 


46% 


34% 


14% 


AROUND 
THE  SAME 


LESS 


J 


SURVEY  BASE:  164  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  UK  AND  U.S.  SITES 

Source:  Ovum  Ltd.,  London 


.  and  most  expecting  a  return  on  investment  within 
one  year.  For  more  information  on  client/server 
in  the  global  marketplace,  see  story  page  38. 


TIME  EXPECTED  FOR  RETURN  ON  INVESTMENT 


Percent  of  respondents 


3  MONTHS 


J  22% 


]  1  2% 

3% 

5  YEARS  |§U/|  3% 

6  YEARS  Jl% 

OR  MORE  “ 

SURVEY  BASE:  124  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  UK  AND  U.S.  SITES 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  PETER  ALLSBURG 


COMPARE  MAINFRAME  DATA  ACCESS 


Sybase  Oracle 

71  lines  proprietary  code  0  lines  proprietary  code 


MC 

CALL 

PERFORM  SEND-ERROR-MESSAGE. 

TDINFP 

MOVE  Y  TO  ALL-DONE-SW 

PERFORM  FFTOH.FRROR 

MO' 

END-IF. 

CALL  ‘TDSETBCD’  USING  GWL-PROC,  GWL-RC,  TDS-OBJECT-COL, 

PER 

CTR-COLUMN,  TDS-DEFAULT-LENGTH, 

IF  ( 

GET-PAF 

CALL 

OPEN-f 

CALL  71 

GO  TO  END-PROGRAM 

EN 

MO 

CALL  7 

END-IF 

CALL 

MO' 

CALL  TOR 

PER 

EXEC  SQL  WHENEVER  SQLWARNING  CONTINUE  END-EXEC. 

PER 

EXEC  SQL  WHENEVER  SQLERROR  CONTINUE  END-EXEC. 

EXEC  SQL  WHENEVER  NOT  FOUND  CONTINUE  END-EXEC. 

EN 

FETCH 

EXEC  SQL 

CALL  TDINIT  USING  DFHEIBLK,  GWL-RC,  GWL-INIT-HANDLE. 

MO' 

IF  SQLCOD 

CALL  TDACCEP 7  USING  GWL-PROC,  GWL-INIT-HANDLE, 

END! 

MO' 

DESCRII 

MOVE  T[ 

SNA-C0NNECT10N-NAME,  SNA-SUBC. 

if; 

PER 

PERFORF 

CALL  TDRESULT’  USING  GWL-PROC,  GWL-RC. 

PER 

SET  ADC 

END  IF. 

IF  GWL-RC  NOT  =  TDS-PARM-PRESENT  THEN 

EL! 

SET  ADC 

CALL  SYG 

PERFORM  TDRESULT-ERROR 

send-; 

ADD  1 

EXEC  SQ 

CALL  SYG 

GO  TO  END-PROGRAM 

MO' 

TO  CTR- 

CALL  TC 

MOVE  LENC 

END  IF. 

EN 

MO' 

CALL  T 

MOVE  LENC 

MOVE  TOP  SECRET'  TO  GU-ACCESS-CODE. 

CALL 

PERI 

MOVE  TDS' 

CALL  TDGETUSR’  USING  GWL-PROC,  GWL-RC,  GU-ACCESS-CODE, 

MOVE  TDS' 

GU-USER-ID,  GU-PASSWORD,  GU-SERVER-NAME, 

GO  TOE 

PERFORM 

GU-CLIENT-CHARSET,  GU-NATIONAL-LANG, 

CALL 

CALL  SYG 

GU-SERVER-CHARSET,  GU-SERVER-DBCS, 

GOB/ 

FETCH-A 

CALL  SYG 

GU-APP-ID. 

TDGETU 

MOVE  LENC 

IF  GWL-RC  NOT  =  TDS-OK  THEN 

MOV 

MOVE  LEN(J 

PERFORM  TDGETUSR-ERROR 

ENC 

MOV 

END-EXE 

MOVE  TDS' 

GOTO  END-PROGRAM 

PERF 

IF  SQLCC 

MOVE  TDSC 

END-IF. 

MO' 

PERFORM 

CALL  TDNUMPRM’  USING  GWL-PROC,  GWL-NUMPRM-PARMS. 

MO' 

TDRESL 

CALL  SYG 

IF  GWL-NUMPRM-PARMS  NOT  =  2  THEN 

PER 

MOV 

CALL  SYG 

PERFORM  TDNUMPRM-ERROR 

MOV 

MOVE  LEN( 

GO  TO  END-PROGRAM 

SEND-E 

PERF 

MOVE  LEN( 

END-IF. 

MO' 

MOVE  TDSI 

MOVE  1  TO  GWL-INFPRM-ID. 

MO' 

TDNUMF 

MOVE  TDSI 

PERFORM  GET-PARM-INFO 

MO' 

MOV 

PERFORM 

IF  GWL-INFPRM  STATUS  NOT  =  TDS -RETURN-VALUE  THEN 

MO' 

MOV 

CALL  TDM 

PERFORM  TDINFPRM-NOT-RETURN-PARM-ERROR 

PER 

PERF 

GO  TO  END-PROGRAM 

CALL  TDS 

END  IF. 

SEND-N 

TDINFPF 

MOVE  GWL-INFPRM-USER-DATA  TO  GWL-SETPRM-USER-DATA. 

MOV 

ELSE  IF ; 

CALL  SYG 

MOVE  GWL-INFPRM-ID  TO  GWL-SETPRM-ID 

MOV 

CALL  SYG 

MOVE  GWL-INFPRM-DATA-L  TO  GWL-SETPRM-DATA-L. 

MOVE  LENC 

MOVE  GWL-INFPRM- TYPE  TO  GWL-SETPRM-TYPE 

MOVE  LENC 

MOVE  ‘@PARM2-  TO  GWL-INFPRM-NAME 

MOVE  TDS- 

MOVE  6  TO  GWL-INFPRM-NAME -L, 

MOVE  TDSI 

CALL  ‘TDLOCPRM’  USING  GWL-PROC,  GWL-INFPRM-ID, 

PERFORM  1 

GWL-INFPRM-NAME,  GWL-INFPRM-NAME-L. 

PERFORM  GET-PARM-INFO. 

IF  GWL-INFPRM-TYPE  NOT  =  TDSVARYCHAR  THEN 

PERFORM  TDINFPRM-NOT-CHAR-PARM-ERROR 

The  Sybase  code  on  the  left  queries  rows  from  one  DB2  table  and 
returns  those  rows  to  the  client.  This  simple  query  example,  taken 
directly  from  Sybase's  "Open  Server/Mainframe  COBOL  Programmer's 
Beference"  manual,  requires  you  to  embed  71  lines  of  proprietary 
Sybase  gateway  code  into  a  222  line  mainframe  COBOL  program. 


To  access  mainframe  data  with  Sybase's  "Open  Server" 
you  must  rewrite  your  existing  mainframe  transactions  and 
embed  Sybase  proprietary  interface  calls.  In  contrast,  Oracle's 
"Procedural  Gateway  for  APPC"  uses  standard  IBM  APPC 
interfaces,  so  you  can  access  mainframe  data  using  your  existing 
mainframe  transactions  without  modification. 

Furthermore,  because  Sybase  uses  a  proprietary  interface 
to  access  mainframe  data,  you  must  install  and  run  their  "Open 
Server"  product  directly  on  your  mainframe.  Since  Oracle's 
"Procedural  Gateway  for  APPC"  uses  standard  IBM  APPC 
interfaces,  no  additional  software  on  your  mainframe  is  required. 

Finally,  Oracle's  standard  APPC  interface  runs  much  faster  than 
Sybase's  proprietary  interface,  so  you  access  your  mainframe 
data  more  quickly  as  well  as  more  easily.  If  you  want  easy-to-use, 
standards-based,  fast  mainframe  data  access  technology  call 
Oracle  at  1-800-633-1071  Ext.8118. 


**  Taken  directly  from  Sybase  Open/Server  Mainframe  COBOL 
Programmer's  Reference,  pgs.  C-3  through  C-14.  ©  1994. 
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Enabling  the  Information  Age 


INSIGHTS 


Can  Congress,  Inc. 
Be  Far  Behind? 

First  100  days  sees  GOP  go  corporate, 
complete  with  client/server  systems  overhaul 


BO^WOIDS 

A  compendium  of 
recently  generated 
buzzwords: 

DIAGONAL  APPLICATION: 
An  application  that  cuts 
across  vertical  markets  and 
functional  areas  within  an 
organization  —  for 
example,  SAP 


TIMEBOX:  A  firm  date 
to  get  some  element  of  a 
client/server  project  com¬ 
pleted. 

COMPONENTWARE:  GUI 
front  ends  built  by  using 
predefined  objects. 


OBJECTORY:  A  repository 
of  business  rules  in  object 
form. 

LITTLE  BANG:  Moving  off 
the  mainframe  in  incremen¬ 
tal  fashion  —  starting  with 
the  migration  of  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  human 
resources  that  are  not 
tightly  integrated  with  other 
operational  systems.  This 
is  a  less  risky  approach. 


BIG  BANG:  Converting  all 
systems  in  one  fell  swoop. 
You  get  the  biggest  payoff, 
but  it’s  very  expensive  and 
difficult  to  manage. 


Republican  control  of 
Congress  is  giving  the 
Grand  Old  Party  a  chance  to 
make  good  on  grand  old 
promises  of  making  govern¬ 
ment  more  accountable  and 
efficient.  One  manifestation: 
The  unabashed,  corporate- 
minded  GOP  is  trying  to  run 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  like  a  real  business.  And 
the  party’s  counting  on  client/ 
server  systems  to  help  it  ac¬ 
complish  its  ideological  ends. 

The  GOP-led  House  ban 
on  absentee  voting  forced  the 
legislative  body  to  revamp  the 
way  it  conducts  business.  At 
the  crux  was  finding  a  way  for 
435  reps  sitting  on  one  to  three 
committees  plus  multiple  sub¬ 
committees  to  physically  at¬ 
tend  every  important  vote  and 
hearing.  And  time  was  of  the 
essence,  given  the  flurry  of  ac¬ 
tivity  expected  from  House 
Speaker  Newt  Gingrich’s 
“Contract  With  America,” 
which  promised  action  on  10 
bills  in  the  first  100  days  of  the 
104th  Congress. 

By  February,  the  GOP  had 
a  plan:  eradicate  paper-based 
communication  and  schedul¬ 
ing.  It  began  installing  a  Notes 
network  to  share  voting  views 
and  scheduling  information 
and  a  client/server  project 
management  system,  fash¬ 
ioned  around  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Microsoft  Project  and 
Micro-Frame  Technologies, 
Inc.’s  Project  Server.  The  sys¬ 
tems  are  part  of  a  reported 
$1.5  million  House  office  sys¬ 
tems  upgrade. 

“Newt  Gingrich  is  like  a 
CEO  or  chairman  of  the  board 
trying  to  provide  strategic  di¬ 


rection,  and  [House  Majority 
Leader]  Dick  Army  is  like  a 
chief  operating  officer  making 
sure  everything  is  functioning 
the  way  it’s  supposed  to,”  said 
Marshall  Cromwell,  account 
manager  at  U.S.  Connect,  Inc., 
a  Washington  systems  inte¬ 
grator  on  the  project. 

As  of  April,  the  project 
management  system  was 
available  on  four  Windows 
PCs  linking  GOP  leadership 
via  the  House’s  network  back¬ 
bone.  It’s  managing  65  proj¬ 
ects  and  tracking  some  1,000 


project  resources  on  an  Intel 
Corp.  Pentium-based  NT 
server  running  SQL  Server  6. 

“The  system  looks  at  rela¬ 
tionships  between  bills,  dura¬ 
tion  of  hearings  and  mile¬ 
stones  set  and  calculates  dates 
to  ensure  their  completion,” 
said  John  Sampson,  assistant 
to  the  speaker  and  majority 
leader  who  is  functioning  as 
in-house  integrator  and  sys¬ 
tems  administrator. 

‘When  the  whole  thing  is 
loaded,  a  [computer-literate] 


user  can  click  on  an  icon  and 
receive  a  schedule  of  what 
[the  congressman]  is  working 
on  and  where  [he]  has  to  be 
for  a  particular  period  of 
time,”  said  John  O’Neil, 
Micro-Frame’s  president 

Sampson  considered  using 
Notes  to  distribute  congress¬ 
men’s  schedules  but  said  he 
found  the  approach  “cost  pro¬ 
hibitive.” 

Access  to  the  project  man¬ 
agement  system  is  expected 
to  be  extended  to  individual 
committees  later  this  year. 
The  Windows  NT-based 
Notes  network  already  con¬ 
nects  some  27  users  in  the 
speaker’s  office  and  25  users 
in  the  majority  leader’s  office. 

Has  client/server  had  any 
impact?  Sampson  said  he  can’t 


point  to  a  single  vote  that  the 
technology  affected  because 
the  systems  weren’t  opera¬ 
tional  until  halfway  through 
the  first  100  days.  “Some  con¬ 
flicts  could  have  been  avoided 
if  we  had  the  system  in  place 
[earlier] ,”  he  said.  “I  think 
down  the  road  we’ll  be  able  to 
say”  that  the  systems  helped 
avoid  scheduling  conflicts.  E 


Written  byAlanAlper,  editor 
e/Computerworld  Client/ 
Serverjournal. 


John  Sampson  spearheads  movement  toward  a  system  update 
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Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  answer  the  following  questions  and  fax  this  sheet  back  to  Editor  Alan  Alper.  Thank  you. 


1.  Using  a  scale  of  1  to  5,  with  5  being  very  useful  and  1 
being  not  very  useful,  please  rate  our  coverage  of: 

A.  Technology  trends 

B.  Market  analysis 

C.  Client/server  applications  in  vertical  industries 
such  as  services,  manufacturing,  public  sector 

D.  Product  reviews 

E.  Product  comparisons 
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2.  Please  rate  the  following  on  a  1  to  5  scale,  where  5  is  the 
most  important  benefit  and  1  is  the  least  important  benefit 
you  obtain  from  Computerworld  Client/Server  Journal : 

A.  Helps  me  do  my  job  better 

B.  Provides  information  on  technology  directions 

C.  Helps  me  stay  up  to  date  on  what  my 
_  peers/ competitors  are  doing 

D.  Other  (fill  in) 


5.  Using  a  1  to  5  scale,  where  5  is  very  good  and  1  is  very 
poor,  please  rate  the  following  in  this  issue: 

A.  Cover  Story:  Geographic  Transformation 

B.  Apple  Remains  An  Outsider  Looking  In 

C.  Financing  The  Future 

D.  All  Together  Now 

E.  Working  In  Near  Real  Time 

F.  Reaching  Rapprochement 

G.  Interview:  Wanted:  Radical  Reinvention 

H.  Test  Drive:  Borland’s  Delphi 

I.  Firing  Line:  Informix’s  NewEra 

J.  Careers:  Client/Server  Boot  Camp 

K.  Quick  Takes:  New  Age  Interfaces 

L.  Project  Periscope 

M.  Cover  Art 

6.  (Optional)  Please  tell  us  about  yourself.  This  information 
will  be  used  for  reference  only.  Your  views  will  be  kept 
confidential. 
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Company 
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4.  How  can  Computerworld  Client/Server  Journal  be 
improved? 
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INSIGHTS 


GAP  Syndrome 

The  gulf  between  what  client/server  promises 
and  what  it  delivers  is  widening,  but  vendors 
and  customers  can  bridge  that  GAP 


BY  WILLIAM  ZEITZ 

ou  won’t  find  it  listed  in 
the  DSM IV  (the  bible  of 
psychiatric  diagnoses) ,  but 
like  other  maladies  of  the  in¬ 
formation  age,  it  cannot  be  ig¬ 
nored.  It’s  called  the  Grand 
Application  Promises  (GAP) 
Syndrome,  and  it’s  highly  con¬ 
tagious. 

What  is  the  GAP  Syn¬ 
drome?  It’s  the  seemingly 
ever-expanding  gulf  between 
client/server’s  promises  and 
its  results.  Unfortunately, 

GAP  is  spread  by  client/ serv¬ 
er  vendors,  the  media,  gurus 
and,  yes,  even  the  IS  profes¬ 
sionals  who  are  supposed  to 
be  immune  to  such  infections. 

Client/ server  vendors 
have  actively  promoted  the 
technology’s  ability  to  solve 
every  business  problem.  You 
want  to  save  money?  Client/ 
server  is  your  answer.  Want  to 
downsize,  consolidate  or  re¬ 
engineer?  Client/server  is  the 
answer!  Even  IS  professionals 
have  jumped  on  the  bandwag¬ 
on  to  curry  favor  with  senior 
management  or  promote  their 
own  agendas. 

Since  the  early  70s,  the 
dream  of  every  visionary  in¬ 
formation  technology  execu¬ 
tive  has  been  to  create  an  en¬ 
vironment  where  any  author¬ 
ized  person  can  access,  ana¬ 
lyze  and  report  on  data,  locat¬ 
ed  anywhere,  without  IS  inter¬ 
vention.  The  distributed 
processing  environments  of 
the  ’80s  came  closer  to  that 
dream  by  improving  data  ac¬ 
cess  by  decision-makers,  but 
ultimately,  they  fell  short. 

In  the  ’90s,  client/server 


technology  is  seen  as  a  vehicle 
to  enable  the  distributed  com¬ 
puting  dream  to  become  real¬ 
ity  —  delivering  on  prom¬ 
ises  of  improved  customer 
service,  reduced  time-to- 
market  cycles  and  higher  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

However,  client/server 
vendors  and  IS  professionals 
have  not  delivered  adequate 
software  to  support  mission- 
critical  and  operational-level 
processes  —  i.e.,  the  transac¬ 
tion-intensive  daily  activity 
that  provides  companies  with 
baseline  data  to  support  their 
decision-makers  and  speed 
the  products/ services  being 
sold  to  their  customers. 

And  then  there  are  GAPs. 
GAPs  between  the  expected 
benefits  of  client/ server  and 
the  realities  being  experi¬ 
enced.  GAPs  between  the 
great  application  promises 
made  by  vendors,  IS  pros,  con¬ 
sultants  and  gurus  and  the  ac¬ 
tual  deliverables.  These  GAPs 
have  widened  to  a  point  where 
even  the  gurus  are  retreating 
to  their  ivory  towers  to  ponder 
what  went  wrong. 

Moreover,  the  GAP  is  wid¬ 
ening  every  day  between  what 
vendors  believe  customers 
know  and  what  customers 
really  know;  between  technol¬ 
ogy’s  ability  to  meet  changing 
business  needs  and  custom¬ 
ers’  experience;  between  ex¬ 
pected  ease  of  integration  of 
enterprisewide  client/ server 
software  components  and  the 
actual  difficulty  in  doing  so; 
between  implied  ease  of  link¬ 
ing  client/ server  and  legacy 
systems  and  the  complexities 
of  making  it  happen;  and  be¬ 


tween  expectations  of  prima¬ 
ry  vendors’  accountability  for 
after-sale  support  and  the  lack 
thereof. 

Is  there  a  cure  for  the  GAP 
Syndrome?  Maybe  not,  but 
customers  and  vendors  can 
help  bridge  the  GAP  by  doing 
the  following: 

■  Make  a  top-down  commit¬ 
ment  to  change  the  way  things 
are  done  today. 

■  Have  realistic  expectations 
of  what  client/ server  can  do. 

■  Involve  senior  executives  in 
the  whole  process. 

■  Select  the  right  project 
manager  and  consulting  re¬ 
sources. 

■  Offer  training/education  at 
all  levels. 

■  Allocate  and  dedicate  suffi¬ 
cient  resources. 

Vendors  can  also  help  by 
doing  the  following: 

■  Engage  industry  experts 
who  have  specific  industry 
knowledge  as  well  as  proven 
track  records. 


■  Qualify  consultants  as  they 
get  on  the  gravy  train. 

■  Support  industry  centers 
of  excellence  where  custom¬ 
ers  can  come  for  demos, 
prototypes,  education/train¬ 
ing,  customization  expertise 
and  turnkey  implementa¬ 
tions. 

Effective  deployment  of 
client/ server  is  critical  to 
your  company’s  survival. 

You  can  succeed  in  harness¬ 
ing  its  power  for  competitive 
advantage  by  taking  preven¬ 
tive  measures  that  avoid  GAP 
paralysis.  E 


Zeitz, formerly  chief  informa¬ 
tion  officer  of  American  Cya- 
nimid’s  Agricultural  Division, 
is  now  president  of  Zeitz  & 
Associates,  a  consultancy  in 

New  York  that 
specializes  in 
client/server 
deployment 
and  manage¬ 
ment. 
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COLLABORATIVE  COMPUTING 


The  blending  of 
voice,  data  and 
images  enhances 
collaboration  but 
requires  a  carefully 
planned  infrastructure 


f  $ 

m 


t  would  enable  the  most  brilliant  minds  in  the  company  to 
work  together,  regardless  of  where  those  minds  reside.  It  is 
the  answer  to  white-collar  productivity,  flexible  team-based 
corporations  and  flat  management  structures.  No  obstacle 
—  not  geography,  not  time  differences,  not  sick  days,  not 
acts  of  God  —  can  stand  in  its  way. 

What  is  this  miracle  cure?  Collaborative  computing.  Or  so  some 
think. 

Many  executives  are  drawing  up  grand  plans  to  get  their  organi¬ 
zations  communicating  and  cooperating  both  internally  and  with  out¬ 
side  customers  and  suppliers,  whether  through  workflow,  document 
management,  electronic  mail,  white-boarding,  document  conferenc¬ 
ing,  videoconferencing,  computer/telephony  integration,  just  plain 
Notes  or  (often)  some  combination  thereof. 

“If  the  organizational,  technical  and  software  infrastructures  are 
set  up  right,  this  can  result  in  a  very  effective,  dynamic  kind  of  inter¬ 
change,”  said  Susan  Opper,  president  of  consultant  firm  Opper  &  As¬ 
sociates  in  Alford,  Mass. 

Currently,  bits  and  pieces  of  these  collaborative  dreams  are  being 
put  into  place  around  client/ server  technologies.  However,  a  number 
of  obstacles  block  the  implementation  of  whole-company,  mixed- 
media  collaboration  systems. 

For  one,  “the  technologies  are  clearly  vertical  and  were  devel¬ 
oped  that  way,”  said  Bob  Malik,  chief  information  officer  at  Unum 
America  Corp.,  a  $3.6  billion  group  disability  insurance  provider  in 
Portland,  Maine. 

The  danger:  creating  islands  of  collaboration  that  are  great  for 

Please  turn  to  next  page 


BY  RICHARD  ADHIKARI 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  LARRY  GOODE 
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Myles  Trachtenberg  says  Chase  uses  Notes 
to  bypass  geographical  limitations 


Continued  from  page  19 

the  groups  that  can  use  it  but  difficult 

for  intergroup  communication. 

“It  would  be  very  easy  to  imple¬ 
ment  50  different  types  of  codecs,  en¬ 
suring  we  won’t  be  able  to  talk  to  each 
other,”  said  Myles  Trachtenberg, 
vice  president  of  distributed  technol¬ 
ogy  services  at  The  Chase  Manhat¬ 
tan  Bank  NAin  New  York. 

That  was  a  very  real  danger  at 


SEEING  THE  LIGHT 

ome  would  argue  that  tech¬ 
nology  is  a  secondary  issue 
when  it  comes  to  true  col¬ 
laboration.  More  impor¬ 
tant,  these  people  would  say,  is  demolish¬ 
ing  traditional  corporate  structures. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  at  Dan¬ 
ish  hearing-aid  manufacturer  Oticon  Hold¬ 
ing  A/S  in  Copenhagen. 

In  1991,  the  87-year-old  firm  was  in  the 
red,  despite  having  only  a  10%  share  of  the 
worldwide  hearing-aid  market.  That  was 
before  it  became  what  President  Lars 
Kolind  calls  a  “spaghetti  organization.” 

Today,  there  are  no  formal  depart¬ 
ments.  Instead,  fluid  workgroups  are  cre¬ 
ated  for  projects,  and  staffers  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  perform  more  than  one  function. 

Oticon’s  headquarters  is  a  fully  open 
room  with  an  array  of  drawerless  desks, 
mobile  telephones  and  PCs  running  office, 
engineering  and  other  applications.  Every- 


Chase,  which  plans  to  use  not  one  but 
three  different  conferencing  systems 
—  plus  Network  Notes,  a  joint  project 
between  Lotus  Development  Corp. 
and  AT&T  Corp.  —  to  meet  its  col¬ 
laborative  goal:  to  “extend  the  enter¬ 
prise  out  to  the  customer”  and  make 
all  forms  of  collaboration  as  simple  as 
picking  up  the  telephone,  Trachten¬ 
berg  said.  “It  will  appear  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  that  there’s  one  system.” 

The  $114  billion  asset  institution 
is  partway  there.  The  key,  Trachten¬ 
berg  said,  is  to  create  a  “core  plat¬ 
form”  that  tolerates  differences  in  the 
technology  running  on  top  of  it. 

In  Chase’s  case,  that  core  con¬ 
sists  of  IPX  for  data  transport;  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  Digital  Network  for 
wide-area  transport;  H.320  (a  video- 
conferencing  standard) ,  T.120  (a 
document  conferencing  standard) 
and  Network  Notes  for  store-arid- 
forward  messaging  with  real-time 
data  sharing;  and  video  imaging  lay¬ 
ered  on  top. 

“We  may  have  someone  within 
corporate  finance  who  needs  to  talk 
to  the  London  [trading]  desk  in  con¬ 


junction  with  a  customer  in  their  of¬ 
fice.  There  should  be  no  question 
that  they  can  select  the  location  from 
a  menu,  click  on  it  and  it  connects,” 
Trachtenberg  said. 

So  why  three  different  systems? 
Because  of  different  customer  needs. 
Executives  use  15  to  17  frame/ sec. 
room-based  conferencing  systems 
from  PictureTel  Corp.  to  consult  with 
global  customers.  For  private  bank¬ 
ing  customers,  nothing  but  30  frame/ 
sec.  will  do,  so  Intel’s  ProShare  will 
likely  be  used. 

Chase  traders,  on  the  other 
hand,  keep  tabs  on  one  another  using 
a  dedicated  phone  line-based  video- 
conferencing  system  from  Uni-Data 
and  Communications,  Inc.  in  Flush¬ 
ing,  N.Y.  The  system  is  used  by  trad¬ 
ers  on  two  floors  of  the  New  York 
headquarters  building  as  well  as  be¬ 
tween  London  and  New  York. 

This  kind  of  integration  is  not  a 
natural  byproduct  of  collaboration 
technologies.  “They’re  succeeding  in 
terms  of  return  on  investment,  which 
means  they  tend  to  deal  with  busi- 
Please  turn  to  page  22 


one,  including  managers,  has  a  wheeled 
trolley  with  hanging  files. 

There  is  also  no  paper  or  electronic  cor 
respondence.  Kolind  insists  on  face-to- 
face  communication  to  keep  things  infor¬ 
mal.  Mail  is  scanned  into  a  document 
workflow/imaging  system  from  Recogni¬ 
tion  International,  Inc.  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif 
and  then  routed  automatically 
over  HP’s  NewWave  to  staff¬ 
ers'  E-mail  boxes. 

Except  for  some  files  per¬ 
taining  only  to  management, 
all  documents  in  the  repository 
are  generally  available. 

The  openness  paid  off  when  employees, 
searching  for  new  projects,  found  plans  for 
the  first  fully  automatic  hearing  aid,  invent¬ 
ed  at  Oticon  in  the  mid-’80s.  This  helped 
turn  Oticon’s  fortunes  around.  The  compa¬ 
ny  hammered  out  a  new  product,  its  Multi- 
Focus  hearing  aid,  and  put  it  on  the  market 
in  less  than  four  months  —  by  the  end  of 
1991. 

“This  process  of  production  and  mar- 


ketingwould  normally  take  two  years,”  said 
information  technology  coordinator  Tor- 
ben  Petersen.  By  1993,  sales  had  improved 
by  19%  and  gross  profits  by  25%.  Profit 
margin  increased  from  5.8%  in  1992  to 
12.9%  in  1993.  Administrative  expenses 
remained  unchanged. 

But  such  open  collaboration  isn’t  for  all. 
Law  firms,  for  example,  are  in¬ 
ternally  competitive. 

“The  future  and  compensa¬ 
tion  of  guys  in  those  firms  de¬ 
pends  not  on  collaboration  but 
competition,”  said  John  Heck¬ 
man,  a  consultant  at  New  York 
systems  integrator  Kraft,  Kennedy  &  Less¬ 
er.  “The  standard  law  firm  model  where 
they  hire  a  whole  bunch  of  people  and, 
some  years  later,  10%  of  them  get  to  make 
partners — this  does  not  lead  to  collabo¬ 
rative  relationships.” 

Kolind  used  the  carrot-and-stick  ap¬ 
proach.  He  told  staffers  to  toe  the  line  or 
else.  He  then  had  them  form  little  groups, 
stepped  back  and  let  the  enthusiasm  flow. 
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To  insure  you'll  never  experience  a  workday  like  this,  even  in  your  wildest  nightmares,  we  present  the  best  storage  solution  for 
the  complex  and  heterogeneous  environment  of  client/server  computing.  Only  CLARiiON®  offers  the  industry's  finest  array  of 
high-availability  data  storage  technology  and  management  tools  .They're  enhanced  by  automatic  failover  options  that  further 
protect  your  data  access  through  redundant  I/O  paths  arid  clustered  server  support,  in  shortr{LARiiON®  provides  your  entire 
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ClARiiON  is  3  business  unit  of  Data  General.  CLARiiON  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Data  General  •CaFporatigrt.  6i>n«tarCorporation,  1995 


ten-second  definitions 

white-boarding:  Two  remote 
users  can  “share”  a  PC  screen.  Tech¬ 
nology  today  restricts  WAN  use  to  two 
users  at  a  time.  White-boarding  will 
increasingly  be  absorbed  into  PC 
applications  such  as  word  processors 
and  spreadsheets. 


DOCUMENT  CONFERENCING 
(also  known  as  audioconferencing):  Two 
remote  users  can  make  notations  on 
a  shared  document.  The  application 
runs  locally  on  just  one  of  the  users’ 
PCs.  Like  white-boarding,  document 
collaboration  is  mostly  point  to  point 
over  the  WAN  and  is  being  absorbed 
into  PC  applications. 


DIGITAL  SIMULTANEOUS  VOICE 
and  data:  A  new  modem  methodol¬ 
ogy  that  allows  you  to  send  data,  voice 
and  video  at  the  same  time.  The  tech¬ 
nology  has  been  around,  but  today’s 
fast  modems  make  it  more  feasible. 


Continued  from  page  20 
ness  automation  and  not  with  enter¬ 
prise  infrastructure,”  said  Bruce  Sil¬ 
ver,  principal  analyst  at  consulting 
firm  Bruce  Silver  Associates  in  Wes¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

For  that  reason,  “companies  are 
moving  cautiously  toward  collabora¬ 
tion,”  Silver  said. 

“You  don’t  want  to  bite  off  too 
much,”  agreed  Joe  Aubuchon,  enter¬ 
prise  program  manager  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems  at  aerospace  firm  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas  Corp.  in  St.  Louis. 
Aubuchon  wants  to  develop  a  collab¬ 
orative  environment  because,  he 
said,  it  reflects  the  way  people  work. 

Groupware  looks  to  be  a  safe  first 
step.  Aubuchon  is  replacing  the  cur¬ 
rent  Microsoft  Corp.  Microsoft  Mail 
system  with  Novell,  Inc.’s  Group- 
Wise  on  10,000  to  12,000  desktop  PCs 
and  Macintoshes.  GroupWise  is  an 
integrated  product  that  offers  users 
one  point  of  access  for  multiple  types 


of  data,  including  E-mail,  Internet 
and  X.400  messages;  faxes;  calendar 
items;  and  voice  messaging. 

Down  the  road,  Aubuchon  is 
planning  to  look  at  Collabra  Share,  a 
group  discussion  package  from  Col¬ 
labra  Software,  Inc.  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif.  Novell  and  Collabra  re¬ 
cently  inked  a  pact  to  integrate  Colla¬ 
bra  Share  into  GroupWise. 

Using  groupware,  Chase  is  simi¬ 
larly  able  to  transcend  geographical 
bound  aries.  Each  of  the  bank’s  many 
business  areas  —  the  trading  floor, 
corporate  finance,  private  banking 
and  wholesale/retail  banking  —  is 
supported  by  international  teams  of 
experts  who  develop  best  practices 
approaches  to  business  problems  by 
sharing  documents  and  data  using 
Lotus’ Notes. 

“Notes  is  a  strategic  platform 
that  we’re  using  to  enable  workflow 
across  geographies  and  environ¬ 
ments,”  Trachtenberg  said. 

The  collaborative  approach  has 
long  been  the  norm  at  computer  ven¬ 
dor  Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  according 
to  Robert  Walker,  corporate  director 
ofIS. 

But  now  HP  wants  more.  “We’re 
trying  to  make  geography  increas¬ 
ingly  irrelevant  to  how  we  work,” 
Walker  said. 

To  that  end,  HP  is 
“pretty  aggressively”  im¬ 
plementing  software  such 
as  Notes.  In  addition, 

“we’re  running  experi¬ 
ments  on  desktop  video- 
conferencing  to  understand  where 
the  business  value  is,”  Walker  said. 
Document  Imaging  and  workflow 
software  will  also  be  part  of  the  solu¬ 
tion.  Already,  HP’s  U.S.  field  sales  of¬ 
fice  has  automated  some  human  re¬ 
sources  applications  with  workflow 
and  imaging  software. 

These  technologies  —  voice 
mail,  desktop  videoconferencing  and 
document  imaging  - —  will  be  built  on 
top  of  HP’s  proprietary  E-mail  back¬ 
bone.  “In  the  absence  of  a  single  stan¬ 
dard,  you  have  to  pick  one  standard 
to  allow  people  to  communicate,” 
Walker  said.  “Everyone  has  to  adopt 


the  infrastructure  by  fiat  or  you’ll 
have  the  Tower  of  Babel.” 

Executives  at  Unum  see  collabo¬ 
rative  computing  as  a  way  to  reinvent 
its  business.  ‘We  have  more  than 
9,000  employees  worldwide,  and  our 
goal  is  to  provide  them  with  informa¬ 
tion  so  we  can  leverage  their  knowl¬ 
edge  across  the  enterprise,”  Malik 
said.  “No  one  can  duplicate  that.” 

Unum  maintains  corporate  doc¬ 
ument  repositories  on  mainframes 
and  is  looking  at  implementing  busi¬ 
ness  television,  document  imaging, 
voice-response  systems,  E-mail  and 
videoconferencing. 

Already,  any  of  the  company’s  40- 
plus  U.S.  offices  can  trade  images 
and  E-mail  instantly  over  a  leased-line 
network  with  one  another  as  well  as 
with  London  and  Tokyo  using  Lotus’ 
CC:Mail  and  OVVM,  a  feature  from 
IBM’s  Professional  Office  System 
E-mail  system.  Videoconferencing 
was  introduced  to  10  of  the  parent 
company’s  offices  in  the  U.S.  as  well 
as  in  London  and  Tokyo  in  May. 

In  the  next  two  to  three  years,  ex¬ 
perts  say,  collaborative  technologies 
will  mature,  prices  will  fall,  standards 
will  be  set,  and  they  will  become  com¬ 
modities.  At  this  stage,  Silver  said, 
they  may  extend  to  the  enterprise. 

And  in  four  to  five 
years,  workflow  applica¬ 
tions  will  be  absorbed  into 
the  operating  system,  said 
Tom  Koulopoulos,  a  prin¬ 
cipal  at  research  firm  Del¬ 
phi  Group  in  Boston.  “The 
business  operating  system  will  be  a 
complete  environment,  with  all  the 
functionalities  of  today’s  workflow 
applications.  Th  at’s  what  the  ultimate 
collaborative  environment  will  be.” 

Perhaps  a  bigger  job  is  changing 
the  corporate  culture. 

“The  model  in  American  busi¬ 
ness  is  you  are  a  rising  star  and  are 
rewarded  for  outstanding  work. 
There  has  to  be  a  shift  so  that  the  val¬ 
ue  of  teamwork  and  collaboration  is 
seen  as  growing,”  Opper  said.  E 


Adhikari  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
Toronto. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  LARRY  GOODE 


1.  Standardize 
On  A  Common  GUI 
Interface  That 
Makes  It  Easier 
To  Use.  Reduce 
Training  Costs 
And  Boost 
Productivity. 


2.  Protect  All  Your  Data 
With  Bulletproof  Security 
Software  That  Supports 
Every  Platform  And 
Operating  System 
Across  Your  Entire 
Enterprise. 


7.  Replace  Disparate 
Point  Products  With 
A  Single.  Integrated, 
Comprehensive 
Solution. 


5.  Partner  With 
The  World’s 
Leading  Software 
Company. 


4.  Demand  An  Open  Solution 
That  Supports  All  Key  Industry 
Standards  And  Protocols. 


6.  Leverage  Your 
Systems  Management 
Experience,  Expertise 
And  Personnel. 


Automated 


Administration 


Production  Control 


automated 


storage  Management 


i — jjjjj 


Performance 


Security. 
Control  And  Audit 


And  Accounting 


3.  Choose  A  Client/server  Application  That's 
Interoperable,  Scalable  and  Portable. 


Presenting  The  7  Commandments 
Of  Systems  Management  Software. 


When  choosing  your  systems 
management  software,  you 
shouldn’t  have  to  make  a  leap 
of  faith.  And  with  new 
CA-Unicenterr  you  don’t  have  to. 
Because  CA-Unicenter  is  the  sin¬ 
gle,  integrated  systems  management  solution  that 
solves  all  of  the  challenges  of  managing  client/ 


server  computing  across  heterogeneous  platforms. 

So  call  today  for  more  information  about  the 
systems  management  software  you  can  believe  in: 
CA-Unicenter. 

Call  1-800-225-5224,  Dept.  10110 
For  More  Information  And 
To  Register  For  The  CA-llnlcenier 
Software  Giveaway. 


(Computer 

/Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


CA-UnicenleP 

Integrated  Client/server  Systems  Management  Software 

©  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  lslandia,  NY  1 1788-7000.  Offer  good  in  U  S.  and  Canada  only.  All  other  product  names  referenced 
herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Requirements  for  Software  Giveaway  available  through  toll-free  number. 
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Delivering  Client/Server  $ 

Sponsored  by  Hewlett-Pac 


The  growth  of  client/server 
computing  continues  at  a 
rapid  pace  throughout  the 
world  of  information  technology. 
Client/server  has  been  in  use  for 
many  years,  but  there  was  recent¬ 
ly  a  dramatic  increase  in  positive 
perceptions  of  the  architecture, 
according  to  IDC  research  con¬ 
ducted  in  1994.  This  favorable 
shift  was  noticeable  across  indus¬ 
tries  and  IT  environments,  indi¬ 
cating  a  fundamental  turning 
point  in  user  attitudes  and 
spending  plans. 

Information  can  be  a  strate¬ 
gic  asset  only  if  it  is  available  at 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time 
at  the  right  cost  and  in  a  usable 
form.  Client/server  and  other 


distributed  computing  architec¬ 
tures  allow  increasingly  sophisti¬ 
cated  users  to  take  advantage  of 
increasing  desktop  power,  bring¬ 
ing  information  closer  to  the 
place  where  it  is  needed  for 
making  decisions.  In  addition, 
open  systems  servers  have  gained 
in  robustness  and  functionality. 
Once  users  understand  client/serv¬ 
er  and  the  many  advantages  that  it 
can  offer,  they  give  it  a  serious  look 
for  an  increasingly  wider  spectrum 
of  applications.  As  shown  in 
the  figure  below,  increasing  end- 
user  productivity  and  improving 
access  to  data  are  two  of  the 
most  important  benefits  from 
client/server. 


Importance  of  Client/Server  Benefits 


To  increase 
end-user  productivity 

To  improve  end-user 
access  to  data 

To  increase  customer  service 

To  increase  product  quality 

Improvements  in 
application  development 

To  implement  changes 
in  business  practices 

To  facilitate  invention 
of  new  products 

1  2  3  4  5 

N  _  1 72  Not  important  Very  important 

Source:  IDC’s  Client/Server  Implementation  Survey,  Application  Development 
Manager  Version 


HP’s  Open  System  Road  Map 


EDUCATION 


Business/Function  Strategy 


information  oysters  Strategy 


IT  Strategy: 
Transition  Pianninq 


IT  Strategy: 
araet  Architect 


Development/Pilot 


Implementation 

Proliferation 


Enterprise-wide 

!mplementalon/Deplo^ 


Support/  Management 

of  Applications,  Systems,  Networks  and  Users 


Hewlett-Packard’s  Approach 
to  Client  Server 

Hewlett-Packard  has  been 
involved  in  client/server  since  the 
mid-SO’s,  and  today  the  compa¬ 
ny  offers  one  of  the  broadest 
open  systems  product  lines  in  the 
industry.  At  the  center  of  HP’s 
client/server  offerings  are  the  HP 
9000  business  servers;  HP  9000 
workstations;  HP-UX,  HP’s 
UNIX  implementation;  and 
client/server  enablers  such  as  HP 
OpenView  enterprise  manage¬ 
ment  solutions.  The  product 
family  includes  a  broad  range  of 
servers  that  are  fully  scalable, 
meaning  that  the  same  applica¬ 
tion  can  run  on  a  variety  of 
platforms,  from  the  smallest 


server  to  a  mainframe  class  serv 
Scalability  allows  a  company 
start  with  a  smaller  system 
not  worry  about  compatibil 
issues  as  its  demands  for  infor: 


tion  processing  grow  over  time 
One  of  the  key  challenges 
customers  moving  to  opd 
client/server  computing  is  manl 
ing  their  increasingly  complex  rVj 
works  of  multiple  platforms  fircftj 
multiple  vendors.  HP  uses 
Open  Systems  road  map  to  ho 
potential  customers  implenut 
advanced  IT  solutions.  This  rd 
map  is  a  systematic  approach  tit 
HP  consultants  apply  so  that  c-| 
tomers  can  take  advantage  of  le 
open  systems  paradigm.  The  rcl 
maD  integrates  consulting,  edu- 
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ilutions  to  the  Enterprise 


ci'd  and  Lawson  Software 


■In,  support,  and  integration  ser¬ 
ies  to  address  issues  specific  to 
i  :h  customer. 

One  of  HP’s  premier  part- 
i  rs  is  Lawson  Software  of 
linneapolis,  Minnesota,  an 
irly  provider  of  client/server 
icounting,  human  resources, 
l  aterials  management,  and  dis- 
1  bution  management  software. 

i  wson  Open  Enterprise 

wson  Software  offers  a  strong 
of  applications  across  multiple 
rdware  solutions.  Client/server 
plications  are  typically  parti- 
>ned  into  three  components: 
sr  interface,  application  logic, 
d  data  management  rather  than 
mbined  into  a  single  monolithic 
plication.  Lawson  uses  the 
ree-tier  concept  of  layering  the 
r  deal  architecture  components, 
i  abling  customers  to  place  the 
ai  mponents  where  they  will  be 
Host  effective  in  addressing  busi- 
ti  ss  processes  and  user  require- 
ents.  Lawson  provides  a  broad 
I  age  of  applications  to  address 


organizational  requirements  for 
accounting,  human  resources,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  materials  manage¬ 
ment  solutions  (see  table  below). 


The  common  “Lawson  look” 
across  applications  is  made 
possible  by  the  UNIVERSE 
Environmental  System,  which 
enables  users  to  run  applications 
seamlessly  on  multiple  hardware 
solutions  and  heterogeneous 
databases.  Using  this  system, 
Lawson  applications  are  also  able 
to  run  in  a  character-based  envi¬ 
ronment  if  desired.  A  notable 
feature  of  the  Lawson  approach 
to  end  user  data  access,  sure  to 
enhance  accounting  staff  produc¬ 
tivity,  is  called  Drill  Around'". 
Users  can  access  detailed  records 
no  matter  what  database  they  are 


stored  on  by  pointing  and  click¬ 
ing  on  the  necessary  field.  They 
will  be  shown  a  series  of  pop-up 
windows  that  show  the  addition¬ 
al  detail  drill  downs  for  the  field 


selected.  This  feature  is  very  pow¬ 
erful,  as  it  enables  access  from 
high  level  documents  to  original 
source  documents  simply  and 
easily.  Drill  arounds  are  created 
through  Lawson’s  sophisticated 
rules  capabilities,  and  users  can 
create  new  ones  or  modify  exist¬ 
ing  ones  at  their  desktop.  No 
hard  coding  is  necessary. 

IDC  Opinion 

HP’s  success  in  establishing  itself 
as  a  leader  in  the  commercial 
multi-user  UNIX  world  is 
unquestioned,  and  the  company 
has  an  enviable  history  of  deliver¬ 


ing  value  to  the  customer.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  the  reliability  of  its  hard¬ 
ware  and  the  responsiveness  of  its 
service  and  support  operations  are 
often  cited  positively  by  cus¬ 
tomers.  Likewise, 
Lawson’s  offerings 
have  been  praised 
by  growing  num¬ 
bers  of  users  from 
a  wide  range  of 
industries.  Few 
other  accounting  software 
providers  offer  as  broad  a  range  of 
client/server  solutions  today  uti¬ 
lizing  one  common  application 
code.  Companies  seeking  to 
upgrade  their  accounting  systems, 
whether  they  are  downsizing  oft 
the  mainframe  or  upsizing  from 
PC-based  solutions,  should  con¬ 
sider  the  HP-Lawson  approach. 


This  Perspective  was  written 
independently  by  IDC  and 
sponsored  by  Hewlett-Packard 
and  Lawson  Software.  For  a 
complimentary  copy  of  IDC’s 
full  White  Paper,  Delivering 
Client/Server  Solutions  to  the 
Enterprise  please  call  1  -800- 
477-1357. 

fTAJM  HEWLETT® 
mLlim  Packard 


Software 


Lawson  Business  Applications 


Accounting 


Human  Resources 


Distribution 

Management 


General  Ledger 
Accounts  Receivable 
Accounts  Payable 
Fixed  Assets 
Project  Accounting 
Currency  Management 


Payroll 

Personnel  Admin. 
Benefits 


Order  Entry/ 

Sales  Analysis 
Inventory  Control 
Demand  Forecasting 
Purchase  Order 
Requisitions 
Accounts  Receivable 
Electronic  Data 
Interchange  (EDI) 


Materials 

Management 

Requisitions 
Purchase  Order 
Inventory  Control 


“I  think  Lawson  and  HP  are  a  good  fit.  We’re  not  an  information  technology 
company,  we’re  an  airline  service  company,  and  running  Lawson  on  HP  has 
allowed  us  to  concentrate  less  on  technology  and  more  on  addressing  other 
business  needs.” 

— Jim  Ham,  Aircraft  Service  International 


Turn-of-the-century  shopkeep¬ 
ers  lacked  computers  and 
high-speed  data  networks. 

But  in  a  very  real  sense,  they 
had  better  ways  of  managing 
their  businesses  than  the 
multistore  chains  of  today. 

From  behind  his  marble  counter,  a 
shopkeeper  could  keep  an  eye  on  inven¬ 
tory  levels  and  quickly  reprice  merchan¬ 
dise  in  response  to  a  competitor  discount  down  the  street 
Most  important,  he  could  respond  immediately  to  cus 
tomer  needs,  dynamically  adapting  to  a  changing  market. 
Trying  to  replicate  these  time-honored,  decision 


RETAILERS 


EXTEND  BEYOND 
POINT-OF-SALE 
TO  ANTICIPATE 
WHO  WILL  BUY  WHAT, 
WHEN  AND  WHERE 


But  in  the  cutthroat,  slim-margin  re¬ 
tail  trade,  such  systems  have  limited  im¬ 
pact  on  the  strategic  needs  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Multistore  chain  headquarters, 
comprising  dozens  or  in  some  cases 
hundreds  of  selling  locations,  are  des¬ 
perately  seeking  more  flexible  software 
tools  to  analyze  the  tons  of  data  pouring 
in  from  the  field  stores. 

Tired  of  constantly  misreading 
ever-changing  consumer  trends  and,  worst  of  all,  reacting 
to  rather  than  anticipating  or  out-thinking  competitors, 
many  retailers  are  implementing  client/ server-based  de¬ 
cision-support  systems  (DSS) .  These  systems  are  similar 


making  functions  in  a  modern,  distributed  setting  has  to  the  old  shopkeeper’s  eyes,  ears  and  nose:  They  can 


been  tremendously  challenging  for  retailers  and  their  in¬ 
formation  systems  minions. 

Many  have  already  taken  the  point-of-sale  (POS) 
route.  Even  some  mom-and-pop  chains  have  placed  intel¬ 
ligent  workstations  at  the  checkout  counter  and  tied  them 
to  central  “in-store”  processors.  With  these  systems, 
front-line  troops  and  store  managers  know  exactly  how 
much  of  a  given  product  has  been  sold  and  are  better  able 
to  handle  the  ebb  and  flow  ofbusiness  in  their  stores. 


analyze  what  is  selling,  where  it’s  selling,  even  when  it’s 
selling  and  to  whom  it’s  being  sold  and  thus  help  deter¬ 
mine  optimal  pricing  and  inventory  levels  as  well  as  the 
most  targeted  way  to  promote  each  store’s  wares. 

These  DSSs  usually  consist  of  a  relational  database 
residing  on  a  Unix  server  (or  even  on  massively  parallel 
processors) .  The  database  houses  a  subset  of  mainframe- 
held  store  activity  information  and  sometimes  other  data, 
such  as  inventory,  pricing,  market  intelligence  and  even 
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weather  reports.  The  information  can  then  be  sliced  and 
diced  in  myriad  ways  by  planning  staffers  at  headquarters 
armed  with  standard,  PC-based  SQL  query  tools  and  re¬ 
port  writers  (see  chart,  page  28) . 

That  is  what  the  future  will  look  like  at  Federated  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  Inc.,  a  $15  billion  retail  giant  based  in 
Cincinnati  that  recently  began  a  massive  migration  of  its 
corporate  infrastructure  and  applications  to  client/ 
server.  The  mass  merchant’s  initial  client/server  applica¬ 
tion,  a  budget  tracking  and  reporting  system,  went  into 
pilot  testing  at  the  home  office  in  mid-April. 

“Eventually,  [that  system]  will  be  rolled  out  to  all  the 
other  divisions,”  said  David  Guzman,  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology  architecture  at  Federated  Systems 
Group,  Inc.  in  Norcross,  Ga.  He  said  he  expects  the  appli¬ 
cation,  which  will  service  2,200  users,  to  take  over  by  Au¬ 
gust  the  work  now  handled  by  various  mainframes. 

Because  Federated  is  moving  to  a  centralized  struc¬ 
ture  rather  than  a  divisional  one,  “we  need  an  architecture 
that  works  across  all  the  units,”  said  Jim  Ferry,  senior 
vice  president  at  Federated  Systems  Group  and  Guz¬ 
man’s  superior.  The  new  structure  will  support,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  consolidated  vendor  file,  which  will  enable  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  watch  a  supplier’s  activity  level  across  all  the 


business  units.  “That  can  be  done  on  mainframes,  but  it’s 
very  cumbersome,”  Ferry  said. 

The  new  architecture,  constructed  after  a  major  busi¬ 
ness  and  technical  review  in  1993,  will  replace  the  stove¬ 
pipe  mainframes  and  applications  that  currently  run  Fed¬ 
erated’s  far-flung  business  empire,  comprising  some  500 
stores  under  household  names  such  as  Bloomingdale’s, 
Macy’s,  Lazarus,  Burdine’s  and  Bullock’s. 

While  Federated  is  intent  on  keeping  its  mainframes, 
the  U.S.  Navy  Exchange  Service  Command  (Nexcom) 
has  embarked  on  a  total  conversion  to  client/server.  The 
$2.1  billion  Navy  unit  is  responsible  for  2,500  worldwide 
sales  locations,  ranging  from  ship-based  floating  stores 
to  traditional  post  exchange  discount  stores. 

But  in  July  1993,  there  was  no  way  to  keep  track  of  it 
all.  Nexcom  owned  a  flotilla  of  systems  across  its  far-flung 
operations:  ancient  Unisys  Corp.  mainframes,  obsolete 
Honeywell,  Inc.  equipment,  keypunch  systems  and  IBM 
3090  mainframes.  The  old  systems  sported  15  general 
ledgers  and  33  files  on  suppliers  but  “didn’t  tell  us  what 
we’d  sold  or  what  was  in  stock,”  said  Sue  Dubman,  chief 
information  officer.  Figuring  out  the  best  mix  of  inventory 
in  this  environment  was  very  difficult,  to  say  the  least. 

Please  turn  to  next  page 
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All  Juiced  Dp 

Distributed  computing  in  a  supermarket: 
The  optimal  view  %j 

STORE  fe  fl 


1.  Bar  code  is  scanned  by  point-of-sale 
(POS)  device. 


2.  POS  data  is  sent  to  in-store  processor 
(ISP),  which  can  also  handle  sales  tracking 
and  price  lookup. 


5.  Alternatively, 
the  store  ISP 
connects  to 
headquarters 
LAN  directly 
using  a  router. 


8.  Linked  applications  on  host  or  servers  update  accounting, 
inventory  and  supplier  EDI  systems. 
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And  so  Dubman  initiated  a  dramatic  change  of 
course.  The  new  systems  architecture  consists  of  Unix- 
based  POS  and  back-office  systems  on  Unix  servers 
across  a  new,  global  TCP/IP  network.  Dubman  is  cap¬ 
taining  the  $64  million  project  from  the  dry  dock  of  the 
unit’s  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  headquarters. 

Today,  Nexcom  has  completed  its  POS  rollout  and  in 
April  went  live  with  an  integrated  Unix-based  accounting 
system  from  Lawson  Software,  Inc.  in  Minneapolis.  Dub¬ 
man  said  she  expects  to  have  a  new  merchandising  sys¬ 
tem  up  and  running  by  October  on  a  multiprocessor  Unix 
server  from  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

Once  the  new  systems  are  deployed,  Dubman  ex¬ 
pects  whopping  cost  savings  of  $50  million  per  year.  “It’ll 
come  from  reductions  of  operational  costs,  from  stream¬ 
lining  the  supply  chain,”  she  said.  ‘The  savings  aren’t 
from  the  technology  but  rather  from  a  change  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  itself.” 

Like  Federated,  Nexcom  expects  to  realize  savings 
across  its  entire  supply  pipeline,  from  order  processing 
to  pricing  to  efficient  restocking. 

Client/ server  computing  supports  this  effort,  CIOs 
say,  because  new  applications  for  monitoring  and  manipu¬ 
lating  data  can  be  deployed  quickly  and  many  more  users 
can  access  the  data  residing  on  scalable,  open  systems. 

Yet  Nexcom’s  head-to-toe  immersion  in  client/ server 
is  rare.  “Very  few  companies  are  rolling  up  store-level 
data  from  Unix-based  store  systems  to  Unix-based  sys¬ 
tems  at  headquarters,”  said  Diane  Dempsey,  a  senior 
manager  at  the  retail  consulting  group  of  Ernst  &  Young 
in  New  York.  Most  retailers  are  still  consolidating  store 
information  at  night,  which  means  that  store  planners  are 
still  not  working  with  real-time  information. 

CLIENT/SERVER  ONLY  TO  AN  EXTENT 

More  the  norm  are  retailers  that  retain  their  existing 
mainframes  as  data  repositories  fronted  by  nimble, 
client/ server-based  data  warehouses  accessed  by  users 
on  a  corporate  LAN.  “We  aren’t  betting  the  core  business 
operational  systems  on  client/server,”  said  Brian  Kil- 
course,  CIO  of  Longs  Drug  Stores,  Inc.  in  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif. 

Longs  Drug  has  yet  to  put  client/server  in  its  store 
locations  at  the  point  of  sale,  nor  has  it  moved  merchan¬ 
dising  systems  off  of  time-tested  mainframes.  However, 
the  retailer  recently  installed  a  client/ server  DSS  to  re¬ 
place  a  DB2-based  sales  tracking  system.  The  reason: 
The  IBM  3090-based  system  was  inflexible,  could  not  han¬ 
dle  ad  hoc  queries  and  was  often  unavailable  to  merchan¬ 
dise  managers. 

Longs  Drug  picked  an  IBM  RS/6000  Unix  server  and 
a  relational  database  optimized  for  decision  support  from 
Red  Brick  Systems,  Inc.  in  Los  Gatos,  Calif.  “The  Red 
Brick  database  is  highly  structured  and,  unlike  a  data 

Please  turn  to  page  30 
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Find  out  why  Williams  Field  Services  took  the  leap  to  Lawson  at  http://www.lawson.com  or  1-800-477-1357. 


Your  stomach  is  in  your  throat.  Your  heart  is 
in  your  ears.  One  thing  is  certain.  You  dont  want  to 
have  to  purchase  business  software  ever  again. 

That’s  why  we  designed  Lawson  Software 
with  the  flexibility  to  run  on  virtually  any  client/server 
platform.  And  it’s  why  we  offer  an  open  licensing 


arrangement  that  lets  you  migrate  through  techno¬ 
logical  changes  and  software  upgrades  without 
additional  licensing  fees. 

Lawson  Software.  For  accounting,  human 
resources,  distribution  and  materials  management. 
Because  you  don’t  really  want  to  do  this  again,  do  you? 


THE  LAST  TIME  YOU'LL  CHANGE 

SOFTWARE  COMPANIES. 


©  1 995  Lawson  Software. 


SOLUTIONS  DEPOT 

DISPARATE  DATA 

Acquisitions  —  four  of  them  in  the  past  IHi  years  —  posed  a 
data  consolidation  challenge  for  Whole  Foods  Market,  Inc., 
the  largest  U.S.  owner  and  operator  of  natural  food  stores. 

Each  new  store  had  its  own  way  of  doing  the  numbers, 
explained  CIO  Carl  Morris,  who  joined  the  $400  million  Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas,  company  in  January.  As  a  result,  closings  were  tak¬ 
ing  four  weeks.  Remote  store  data  was  collected  at  head¬ 
quarters  on  a  Unix  box  and  then  manually  reformatted  and 
entered  into  the  headquarters  system  for  a  consolidated  re¬ 
port.  Analysis  was  also  manually  intensive,  Morris  said. 

So  in  February,  the  company  decided  to  standardize  its 
ordering  and  financial  systems  with  FourGen  Software,  Inc. 
software  and  an  Informix  Software,  Inc.  database  running  on 
a  Data  General  Corp.  platform.  Morris’  IS  group,  which  bal¬ 
looned  from  two  to  10  employees,  installed  an  eight-proces¬ 
sor  DG  Aviion  machine  at  headquarters’  offices  to  link  all  40 
stores  in  the  field.  Closing  cycles  are  now  down  to  two  weeks 
and  may  eventually  fall  to  one. 

The  company’s  six  distribution  centers  are  now  being 
linked  to  the  general  ledger.  They  will  install  FourGen  order 
entry,  inventory  control,  replenishment  and  purchasing  ap¬ 
plications, 

TIMELY  ACCESS 

What’s  the  use  of  spotting  buying  trends  if  you  can’t  act  on 
them  immediately?  That  thinking  has  placed  massively  paral¬ 
lel  systems  into  retail  giants  such  as  Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc. 

In  January,  Wal-Mart  deployed  the  largest  commercial  da¬ 
tabase  system  in  the  world  to  support  its  decision-support 
needs.  Based  on  an  AT&T  Global  Information  Solutions  3600, 
the  2.7T-byte  system  consists  of  476  processors  and  more 
than  1 ,000  disk  drives.  After  all,  it’s  collecting  data  from 
2,729  retail  outlets  nationwide. 

Without  massively  parallel  systems,  trend-spotting  would 
take  weeks.  This  would  defeat  the  goal  of  having  information 
about  market  trends  soon  enough  to  act  on  it. 

TARGETED  PROMOTIONS 

Customers  at  Thriftway  Food  &  Drug,  Inc.  in  Cincinnati  get  to 
watch  their  own  screen  at  the  checkout.  Each  cashier  in 
Thriftway’s  23  stores  uses  a  Windows-based,  486-based  NCR 
Corp.  POS  device  equipped  with  a  9-in.  VGA  color  monitor. 
Customers  watch  a  7-in.  monochrome  screen. 

According  to  Thomas  R  Robbins,  Thriftway’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations,  multimedia  at  the  checkout  serves  a  dual 
purpose:  It  can  lure  customers  with  promotional  or  informa¬ 
tional  materials  related  to  their  purchases,  and  it  can  be  used 
as  a  training  environment  for  sales  associates. 

The  drug  chain  chose  a  POS  application  from  Stores  Auto¬ 
mated  Systems,  Inc.  in  Bristol,  Pa. 


Continued  from  page  28 

mining  application,  assumes  relationships  between  ele¬ 
ments,”  Kilcourse  said. 

Just  two  benefits  of  the  $1.33  million  system:  It  can 
support  up  to  3,000  requests  daily  (a  tenfold  increase  over 
the  DB2  system),  and  it  has  reduced  from  12  hours  to 
less  than  six  the  time  it  takes  Longs  Drug  to  conduct  over¬ 
night  batch  cycles. 

Kilcourse  declined  to  specify  the  business  impact  of 
his  DSS  setup.  However,  he  said  Longs  Drug  has  in¬ 
creased  inventory  turns,  reduced  inventory  investments 
and  generally  streamlined  its  procurement  and  planning 
operations  as  a  result  of  being  able  to  examine  data  soon¬ 
er,  after  it  has  been  gathered  from  the  stores. 

Longs  Drug’s  experience  is  instructive,  too,  because 
the  company  has  moved  its  DSS  model  to  other  applica¬ 
tions  (pharmacy,  customer  information)  and  has  linked 
the  DSS  sales  tracking  system  to  other  applications,  such 
as  its  host-based  auto-replenishment  system  for  store  in¬ 
ventory. 

NOT  READY  TO  TOSS  THE  MAINFRAME 

Like  Longs  Drug,  Federated’s  mainframe  will  remain.  Its 
three-tier  architecture  will  consist  of  Microsoft  Corp. 
Windows  NT  clients;  Windows  NT/SQL  Server  6  appli¬ 
cation  servers  running  on  multiprocessor  servers  from 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.;  and  a  mix  of  database  servers 
running  everything  from  Oracle  Corp.’s  Oracle  to  MVS 
DB2  and  CICS  running  on  IBM  hosts. 

Why  the  mainframes? 

“Look,  the  question  is  one  of  partitioning  applica¬ 
tions,”  Guzman  said.  “Some  belong  on  batch  [systems], 
some  are  better  suited  to  a  PC  on  a  desktop.”  To  help 
accomplish  this,  Federated  is  using  Seer  Technologies, 
Inc.’s  application  development  tool  kit,  which  supports 
application  logic  partitioning. 

Front-ending  mainframes  with  data  warehouses, 
however,  may  be  only  a  stopgap  measure.  Success  will 
come  to  those  retailers  that  make  a  broad  commitment  to 
client/server,  observers  said. 

Tom  Freeman,  editor  and  publisher  of  “Retail  Sys¬ 
tems  Alert,”  a  newsletter  based  in  Boston,  argued  that 
the  biggest  payoffs  await  those  retailers  that  choose  to 
embrace  client/server  as  their  base  enterprise  architec¬ 
ture.  “The  ones  who  will  leverage  this  technology  are 
looking  at  the  entire  pipeline  and  realizing  that  batch  pro¬ 
cessing  doesn’t  allow  for  pipeline  management,”  Free¬ 
man  said. 

Put  another  way,  shopkeepers  of  old  enjoyed  a  single, 
real-time  view  of  their  stores  and  their  customers.  Mod¬ 
ern,  distributed  retailers  will  rely  increasingly  on  client/ 
server  and  real-time  networks  as  a  way  to  replicate  this 
powerful,  successful  business  model.  E 


Booker  is  Computerworld ’s  senior  editor,  Networking,  in 
the  Chicago  office. 
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MAY  YOU 


LIVE  IN 


INTERESTING 

TIMES. 


These  days,  you  have  to  be  prepared 
for  changing  conditions.  Stretch  the 
envelope.  Shift  on-the-fly.  Rapidly 
develop  the  high-performance 
client/server  applications  you  can 
run  your  business  on. 

Then  scale  them; 
distribute  them;  manage 
them;  deploy  them  with  the 
power  and  reliability  of 
a  "virtual  mainframe" 
Three-tier  client/server  using  your 

favorite  development  tools.  Across 
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hundreds  of  servers  and  thousands 
of  clients.  Today.  Now. 

Isn’t  that  interesting? 


Hundreds  of  organizations 
rely  on  TUXEDO  System's 
three-tier  development 
and  runtime  environ¬ 
ment  to  develop  and  deploy 
reliable,  high-performance 
distributed  applications. 

It's  a  very  interesting  story. 
Call  1-800-246-4954  today 
for  an  information  kit. 
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Copyright  €>  1995  Noveil,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved.  Novell,  TUXEDO 
and  N-Design  are  registered  trademarks  of  Novell,  Inc. 


JUDITH  HURWITZ 


Hurwitz  is  president  of 
Hurwitz  Consulting 
Group,  Inc.,  a  Newton, 
Mass.,  consulting, pub¬ 
lishing  and  research 
firm  specializing  in  de¬ 
velopment  tools,  client/ 
server  infrastructure 
and  systems  manage¬ 
ment.  If  this  is  an  area 
for  which  you  have  con¬ 
cerns  and  ideas,  contact 
her.  Her  group  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  helping  vendors 
focus  on  this  yet  unde¬ 
fined  space.  You  can 
reach  Hurwitz  via  the 
Internet  at  jhurwitz- 
@world.std.com. 


have  some  unsettling 
news.  Just  when  you 
thought  you  had  memo¬ 
rized  all  of  the  various  types  of 
client/ server  computing  and 
had  figured  out  the  names  of 
the  three  tools  you  wanted  to 
explore,  there  is  something 
else  you  have  to  pay  attention  to 
in  the  client/ server  space:  ap¬ 
plications  management. 

What  is  applications  man¬ 
agement?  In  brief,  it  is  part  of 
client/server  systems  manage¬ 
ment  but  with  a  different  twist. 

Applications  management 
focuses  on  the  actual  application  code  that 
value-added  resellers,  independent  software 
vendors  and  internal  developers  create  to  run 
business  processes.  Therefore,  applications 
management  keeps  track  of  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  to  the  accounting,  manufacturing  and  hu¬ 
man  resources  applications  that  run  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Clearly,  put  in  this  perspective,  applica¬ 
tions  management  will  be  one  of  the  most  crit¬ 
ical  pieces  of  your  client/ server  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  Therefore,  when  you’re  selecting  soft¬ 
ware  partners,  ask  them  how  they  intend  to 
address  this  area.  Don’t  be  surprised,  howev¬ 
er,  if  fewer  than  half  of  the  vendors  you  talk  to 
even  understand  the  issue  of  applications 
management.  This  is  a  danger  sign  and  one 
that  should  make  you  think  twice  about  which 
vendors  to  partner  with. 

If  a  client/ server  tools  vendor  answers 
that  it  already  provides  applications  manage¬ 
ment  by  supporting  SNMP,  the  vendor  is  not 
addressing  the  issue. 

A  protocol  such  as  SNMP  is  a  low-level 
protocol  for  managing  physical  devices  in  a 
networked  environment.  This  is  not  a  helpful 
answer  and  demonstrates  that  the  vendor  is 
lost  in  space. 

I  have  run  into  a  few  vendors  that  under¬ 


stand  the  concept  of  applications 
management.  These  include  the 
vendors  of  vertical  packaged  ap¬ 
plications  such  as  SAP  America 
and  more  horizontally  focused 
suppliers  such  as  Open  Environ¬ 
ments  Corp.  Database  vendors 
such  as  Sybase,  Informix,  Oracle 
and  Computer  Associates  with 
CA-Ingres  also  understand  this 
problem  and  are  preparing  to  ad¬ 
dress  it. 

However,  two  big  challenges 
remain:  First,  users  from  organi¬ 
zations  with  clout  (meaning  cash 
to  spend  on  tools)  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  understand  the  issue  and  hold  po¬ 
tential  vendors  responsible  to  provide  such 
functionality. 

Second,  users  must  insist  that  tools  ven¬ 
dors,  database  vendors,  middleware  vendors 
and  vertical  application  vendors  focus  on  pro¬ 
viding  standard  APIs.  In  the  space  of  applica¬ 
tions  management,  it  is  critical  for  a  variety  of 
applications  and  components  that  provide  the 
underlying  architecture  for  client/ server  to 
be  able  to  work  together  so  they  can  be  uni¬ 
formly  managed. 

Should  you  go  ahead  and  move  to  client/ 
server  without  applications  management? 
Yes  and  no.  Yes,  because  it  is  important  to  be¬ 
gin  to  build  more  flexible  and  scalable  appli¬ 
cations  that  meet  business  objectives  today. 
No,  because  you  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
vendors  you  select  are  working  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  are  ready  to  provide  an  applications 
management  framework  that  will  be  ready 
when  applications  management  becomes  the 
next  craze. 

Client/ server  computing  offers  vast  po¬ 
tential  for  increased  productivity  and  man¬ 
ageability.  If  you  don’t  understand  the  man¬ 
agement  issues,  there  is  little  point  in  moving 
forward.  “If  you  can’t  manage  it,  don’t  build 
it”  is  the  catchphrase  of  the  day.  E 


DON’T  BE 
SURPRISED  IF 
FEWER  THAN  HALF 
OF THE VENDORS 
YOU  TALK  TO  EVEN 
UNDERSTAND  THE 
ISSUE  OF 
APPLICATIONS 
MANAGEMENT. 
THIS  SHOULD 
MAKE  YOU  THINK 
TWICE. 
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Him  See  it  All 


You  need  to  make  the  right  decision.  You  need  to  get  the  facts.  Right  now.  On  the  screen.  Organized. 
Current.  Complete.  That's  what  Business  Intelligence  is  all  about.  And  that's  what  Pilot  Software  does  better 
than  anyone  in  the  world.  Our  LightShip®  famdy  of  products  is  the  most  powerful  and  comprehensive 
Business  Intelligence  solution;  our  state-of-the-art  OLAP  technology  will  transform  your  corporate  data 
into  the  insights  you  need  to  make  the  best  decisions  possible.  Easy  to  use  and  customize,  LightShip  is 
ideal  for  sales  tracking,  marketing  analysis,  quality  monitoring,  and  more.  We're  so  quality- driven  that 
we've  earned  ISO  9001  registration.  And,  with  the  backing  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Pilot  is  the  industry's  most 
stable  and  powerful  player.  We'll  deliver  the  decision-making  confidence  you  need  to  compete  and  win. 
Call  800.944.0094  or  G17  374.1194.  In  Australia/Asia,  call  02.975.2380.  In  the  U  K,  call  01.932.569944 
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Business  Intelligence  For  A  Competitive  Advantage 


Despite  power-packing 
the  Mac  and  offering  a 
client/server  blueprint, 

Apple 
Remains 
An  Outsider 
Looking  In 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JAMIE  HOGAN 


ith  350  Macintosh  computers  spread  across  24  Bay  Area  offices, 

■  A  I  Cornish  &  Carey  Residential  Real  Estate  information  systems 

■  IA  ■  manager  Bob  Duffy  ardently  advocates  corporate  use  of  the  Apple 
■I  ■■  Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh. 

H  ■  The  Palo  Alto,  Calif. -based  realtor  uses  PowerPC-  and  680x0- 
■  V  based  Macintoshes  for  everything  from  personal  productivity  to 
storing  and  accessing  each  office’s  individual  listings.  Yet  Duffy  has  decided 
to  install  Windows  machines  in  those  offices  to  access  a  central  multiple  list¬ 
ing  program  running  over  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows  NT  on  a  Sybase,  Inc. 
database. 

The  short  reason  why,  according  to  Duffy,  is  that  Cornish  &  Carey’s  mul¬ 
tiple  listing  supplier,  San  Jose,  Calif.-based  R.  E.  InfoLink,  was  unable  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  Macintosh  front  end  that  could  reliably  access  the  back-end  database. 
And  as  the  area’s  largest  independent  realtor  battling  national  chains  such  as 
Coldwell  Banker  Real  Estate  Group,  Inc.  and  Century  21  Real  Estate  Corp., 
Cornish  &  Carey  couldn’t  afford  to  wait. 

Duffy’s  paradox  is  a  common,  albeit  changing,  one  among  corporate  Mac¬ 
intosh  users.  While  many  have  long-standing  loyalty  to  the  Macintosh  and  its 
hallmark  ease  of  use,  some  are  de-emphasizing  it  in  client/ server  environ¬ 
ments,  which  historically  have  lacked  development  tools  and  third-party  inte¬ 
gration  services  relative  to  the  pervasive  Windows  world. 

“Simply  making  the  Mac  a  client  to  NT  servers  is  easy,  Duffy  said.  But 
as  far  as  client/server  software  goes,  you’re  limited.  Was  your  database  de¬ 
veloped  with  the  Mac  in  mind?  If  it  wasn’t,  you’ll  have  difficulty  getting  into  it.’’ 

“I  admit,  a  lot  of  us  like  the  technology,”  added  Steve  Cooper,  director  of 
corporate  information  systems  at  Indianapolis-based  Eli  Lilly  and  Co.,  which, 
with  about  9,000  Macintoshes,  is  one  of  Apple’s  largest  corporate  shops.  “But 
our  new  development  will  primarily  be  for  PCs,  not  for  Macs,  because  that  s 
the  direction  the  world  is  going.  There’s  a  much  larger  percentage  of  devel¬ 
opment  going  on  there.” 

Apple  recognizes  that  it  has  historically  lacked  the  backing  of  big-name 
third  parties  but  says  that  situation  is  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 
“We’ve  been  working  hard  with  the  third  parties,”  said  Brian  Gentile,  manager 
of  solutions  development  at  Apple  USA,  Apple’s  U.S.  sales  and  marketing  arm. 

In  fact,  three  years  ago,  Apple  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  Macintosh 
deployment  in  client/ server  schemes  when  it  released  its  massive  Virtu¬ 
ally  Integrated  Technical  Architecture  Lifecycle  (VITAL)  blueprint.  The 
1,000-page  document  mapped  out  ways  for  users  to  switch  from  tradi¬ 
tional  host-down  methods  to  desktop-centric  approaches  using  inter¬ 
faces  available  in  Apple’s  Data  Access  Language  and  Data  Access  Man¬ 
ager  to  bridge  dissimilar  environments. 

“We’ve  built  a  lot  of  our  architecture  around  VITAL,”  Cooper  said. 

“It  is  still  a  powerful  architectural  framework  lor  tying  things  togethci 

from  legacy  to  desktop  to  wires  to  servers. 

And  there  is  other  good  news  for  Apple  client/server  users,  who  point 
outthat  Apple  is  making  impressive  strides  in  cross-platform  support.  Apple 
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recently  began  offering  a  486  add-in 
card  that  turns  a  Macintosh  into  a 
Windows  machine,  although  memo¬ 
ry  requirements  are  stiff.  And  there 
is  no  shortage  of  enthusiasts  for 
Component  Integration  Laborato¬ 
ries’  OpenDoc  document  manage¬ 
ment  technology,  which  Apple  and 
others  endorse  in  competition 
against  Microsoft’s  OLE  technology. 

I  ike  OLE,  which  is  now  available, 
OpenDoc  —  once  it  ships  later 
this  year  —  is  intended  to  allow 
users  to  pull  elements  of  various 
i  applications  into  one. 
i  “Apple  is  working  with  a 
|  wide  variety  of  vendors, 
whereas  Microsoft  seems  to  be  fight¬ 
ing  those  vendors,”  observed  Ted 
Benham,  general  manager  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  at  the  Armco  Ad¬ 
vanced  Material  Co.  division  of  Pitts- 
burgh-based  steel  maker  Armco,  Inc. 
“What  I  see  with  OpenDoc,  you’ll  be 
able  to  pick  and  choose  better  than 
you  can  with  OLE.” 

But  while  VITAL  remains  a  hit 
and  Windows  coexistence  grows 
more  plausible,  many  Apple  users  are 
running  out  of  patience  over  what  has 
been  a  dearth  of  big-name  client/ 
server  development  tools.  Further¬ 
more,  Macintosh  operating  system 
advancements  that  should  improve 
multitasking  capabilities  are  at  least 
a  year  and  a  half  away,  as  major  im¬ 
provements  are  not  planned  until  the 
release  of  Copland  in  late  1996. 


Still,  if  you  can’t  easily  build  Mac¬ 
intosh  applications,  there  will  be  no 
Apple  programs  with  which  to  ex¬ 
change  data.  “There’s  no  Visual  Ba¬ 
sic,  there’s  no  Microsoft  Access,  and 
there’s  no  PowerBuilder,”  Benham 
said.  (A  long-awaited  version  of  Pow¬ 
ersoft’s  PowerBuilder  for  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  is  slated  to  ship  by  year’s  end.) 

Benham’s  group  operates  about 
900  Macintoshes  and  about  100  PCs 
in  a  mixed  environment  tied  into 
Macintosh  servers,  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  VAXs  and  IBM  main¬ 
frames.  But  the  lack  of  tools,  as  well 
as  the  difficulty  Benham  has  had  find¬ 
ing  Pittsburgh-area  expertise  in  Mac¬ 
intosh  software  and  integration,  has 
the  company  considering  a  shift  in  its 
desktop  preference  from  Macintosh 
to  Windows.  Benham  said  he  is 
“more  open  to  change  than  I  was  a 
year  ago.” 

Change  has  already  come  at 
longtime  Apple  user  DHL  Airways, 
Inc.,  which  recently  decided  to  imple¬ 
ment  Windows  clients  on  a  new  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  Co.  HP  9000-based  Unix 
customer  support  client/server  sys¬ 
tem  in  Tempe,  Ariz.  The  availability 
of  a  Windows  version  of  PowerBuild¬ 
er  played  heavily  into  that  decision, 
according  to  Brian  Comnes,  informa¬ 
tion  center  manager. 

Although  DHL’s  500  corporate 
desktops  in  Redwood  City,  Calif.,  are 
split  evenly  between  Macintoshes 
and  PCs  running  productivity  soft¬ 
ware,  the  company  is  “probably  go¬ 
ing  to  standardize  on  Windows  over 
time”  as  it  adds  more  distributed  pro¬ 
grams  to  its  enterprise  computing 
mix,  Comnes  said. 

Macintosh  users  speak  well  of 
lesser-known  database  and  tools  ven¬ 
dors,  including  Cupertino,  Calif.- 
based  ACI  US,  Inc.  and  its  4th  Dimen¬ 
sion  line  of  databases  and  tools; 
Foster  City,  Calif.-based  Blyth  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.’s  front-end  tools;  and  Far¬ 
mington  Hills,  Mich.-based  Compu- 
ware  Corp.’s  Uniface  tools.  Sound  as 
those  products  may  be,  they  are  an 
off-Broadway  act  in  a  world  in  which 
users  are  focusing  much  of  their  at¬ 
tention  on  center  stage  stars  such  as 


Oracle  Corp.,  Sybase,  Informix  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.  and  Microsoft. 

Little  of  this  is  news  to  Apple, 
which  believes  third-party  develop¬ 
ment  support  is  starting  to  turn  the 
corner  as  well-known  vendors  such 
as  Redwood  City,  Calif. -based  data¬ 
base  giant  Oracle  step  up  their  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  Macintosh  platform. 
“We’ve  had  the  Unifaces,  the  Blyths, 
the  ACIs,  but  we  just  haven’t  had  the 
household  names,”  Gentile  said. 

Oracle  appears  to  have  given 
equal  footing  to  Macintosh  and  Win¬ 
dows  platforms  with  its  forthcoming 
object  development  tool,  Oracle  Pow¬ 
er  Objects.  Macintosh  and  Windows 
versions  are  due  concurrently  this 
month,  priced  at  $1,999  in  the  U.S. 

“Our  intention  is  to  have  Mac  and 
Windows  on  a  parity,”  said  Marc 
Benioff,  Oracle’s  client/server  divi¬ 
sion  vice  president.  But  unfortunate¬ 
ly  for  Apple  users,  Oracle’s  parity 
does  not  apply  to  all  Oracle  products. 
Its  new  desktop  and  workgroup  ver¬ 
sion  of  its  popular  database  program, 
called  Oracle  Workgroup/2000,  has 
been  shipping  in  a  Windows  version 
since  early  this  year.  A  version  for  the 
significantly  smaller  Macintosh  mar¬ 
ket  is  not  due  until  later  this  year. 

Meanwhile,  other  leading 
database  companies 
have  stated  Macintosh 
commitments  ranging 
from  nonexistent  to  luke¬ 
warm.  Informix  doesn’t 
plan  to  offer  products  for 
the  Macintosh,  while  Gupta  Corp. 
plans  to  ship  an  SQL  tool  for  the  Mac¬ 
intosh  in  the  third  quarter  of  this 
year,  spokeswomen  for  both  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.,  companies  said. 

Apple  users  are  hoping  they  will 
benefit  from  a  reciprocal  turn  of 
events  in  the  database  industry.  Just 
as  some  of  the  leading  Unix  and  Win¬ 
dows  tools  and  database  makers  are 
showing  more  interest  in  the  Macin¬ 
tosh,  ACI  is  planning  to  offer  in  July  a 
Windows  version  of  its  4th  Dimen¬ 
sion  product  that  Macintosh  shops 
today  use  to  build  business-critical 
client/ server  applications. 
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John  Papa,  an  avid  Apple  user 
and  a  partner  at  New  York-based  fi¬ 
nancial  services  firm  The  Carson 
Group,  expects  to  use  the  tool,  called 
Passport,  to  develop  a  new  Windows 
version  of  Carson’s  Hero  application. 
Hero  provides  detailed  financial  port¬ 
folio  data  on  a  company’s  investors. 
Carson’s  existing  Windows  version 
was  developed  using  Microsoft’s 
Visual  Basic,  and  according  to  Papa, 
it  is  not  as  feature-rich  as  Carson’s 
Macintosh  version,  which  was  devel¬ 
oped  with  Passport. 

Despite  the  tools  shortage,  Papa 
remains  a  Macintosh  client/server 
enthusiast.  His  company  uses  about 
50  Macintoshes  to  access  a  Sybase 
database  residing  on  a  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  SPARC  1000  server  and  a 
4th  Dimension  database  residing  on 
a  Macintosh.  Papa  said  he  hopes 
Apple’s  introduction  later  this  year  of 
more  powerful  Macintoshes  based 
on  a  next-generation  PowerPC  chip 


and  incorporating  the  Peripheral 
Component  Interconnect  bus  will  en¬ 
able  Carson  to  deploy  Macintoshes 
instead  of  the  more  expensive  Sun 
boxes. 

Still,  Apple  is  not  expected  to  win 
many  server  sales  until  it  drops  its 
pricing.  “As  a  general  rule,  you  pay 
$1,000  premium”  vs.  comparable 
Pentium  and  486  models,  according 
to  Bruce  Lupatkin,  director  of  re¬ 
search  at  Hambrecht  &  Quist,  Inc.  in 
San  Francisco. 

FI  urther  aiding  the  cause  will 
be  the  scheduled  late  1996 
release  of  Apple’s  next-gen¬ 
eration  operating  system, 
dubbed  Copland,  which 
should  further  improve  the 
Macintosh’s  multitasking  ca¬ 
pabilities  (Apple  added  a  feature 
called  thread  manager  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  7.5  last  fall) . 

But  even  then,  the  Mac  OS  will 


fall  short  of  full,  preemptive  multi¬ 
tasking.  Walt  Disney  Co.,  which  uses 
about  1,700  Macintoshes  and  2,300 
PCs  tied  into  Unix  servers  within  its 
film  and  video  arm,  is  still  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  Copland’s  improved  dynamic 
memory  allocation.  Such  an  advance 
would  minimize  the  need  to  set  mem¬ 
ory  parameters  for  various  software 
applications  and  would  thereby  im¬ 
prove  multitasking,  according  to 
Steve  Brooks,  director  of  IS  at  the 
Burbank,  Calif.,  company. 

And  while  Apple’s  top-notch  rep¬ 
utation  as  a  supplier  of  multimedia 
graphics  and  conferencing  may  help 
win  departmental  sales,  users  expect 
it  to  have  little  immediate  bearing  on 
their  client/server  architectures. 
“Getting  video  with  your  E-mail  and 
voice  mail  is  still  pretty  Buck  Rogers 
these  days,”  DHL’s  Comnes  said.  E 


Halper  is  a  freelance  writer  in  San 
Francisco. 


THERE  S  NO  STOPPING  OUR 
GROWTH...OR  YOURS! 

IBS  has  taken  the  initiative  to  provide  our  Consultants  with  rewarding  careers  in  an  atmosphere  that  encourages  personal 
development  and  growth.  As  an  award  winning  consulting  firm  with  over  650  professionals,  we  have  developed  strategic 
alliances  with  leading  high-tech  firms  around  the  world.  Through  technological  leadership  and  visionary  professionals,  we 
uphold  the  highest  ethical  standards  to  ensure  our  clients  receive  the  most  diversified,  reliable  Information  Systems  services 
available 


As  our  tremendous  success  continues,  we  have  a  world  of  opportunities  available  for  dedicated  individuals  to  join  our  dynamic 
team  We  are  currently  staffing  a  large  number  of  Client  Server  and  Object  Oriented  projects  Selected  candidates  must 
possess  experience  in  any  of  the  following 


•  SMALLTALK 

•  C++ 

•  POWERBUILDER 

•  VISUAL  BASIC 


•  LOTUS  NOTES 

•  WINDOWS/NT 

•  WINDOWS/SDK 

•  OS/2 


•  SYBASE 

•  ORACLE  7.0 

•  WATCOM 

•  ACCESS 


•  X-WINDOWS,  MOTIF 

•  PROGRESS 

•  INFORMIX 

•  SAP  R/3  &  R/4 


As  a  $45  million  worldwide  corporation,  we  can  offer  a  competitive  compensation  package  including  40 1  (k)  and  tremendous 
growth  potential  If  you  want  a  challenging  opportunity,  please  call  or  fax  your  resume  to  Recruiting  &  Staffing  Dept., 
INTERACTIVE  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

Internet:  ibs@occ.com  Phone:  (800)  5555- IBS 


CHICAGO 

Fax:  (708)  571-9110 


DALLAS 

Fax:  (214)  732-7112 


CINCINNATI 
Fax:  (513)  984-2274 


ATLANTA 

Fax:  (404)  390-7212 


MILWAUKEE 
Fax:  (414)  786-7925 


COLUMBUS 
Fax:  (614)  761-1336 


Interactive  Business  Systems.  Inc. 

Corporate  Headquarters:  2625  Butterfield  Rd.,  Suite  U4W,  Oak  Brook,  IL  60521 

An  American  Owned  Company  •  EOE  M/F 
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CLIENT/SERVER  CAN 
TEAR  DOWN  GLOBAL 
BOUNDARIES,  BUT 
CULTURAL  CLASHES 
AND  UNPAVED 
TECHNOLOGY  ROADS 
MAKE  IT  A  BIG 
WORLD  AFTER  ALL 


It’s  late  Friday  morning  in  Tokyo. 
Five  thousand  miles  away  in  the 
U.S.,  millions  of  people  are  set¬ 
tling  into  the  previous  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning’s  Seinfeld  episode. 

But  at  Sunnyvale,  Calif.-based 
Trimble  Navigation  Ltd.,  a  customer 
service  database  churns  away  as  a 
phone  support  technician  in  Japan  lo¬ 
cates  just  the  record  he  needs:  details 
of  a  similar  problem  at  a  site  in  New 
Zealand. 

Six  hours  later,  an  executive  at 
Bass  Brewers  in  London  prepares  a 
marketing  strategy  after  gleaning 
worldwide  buying  pattern  data  from 
the  $7  billion  beer  maker’s  taverns 
and  retail  outlets  —  all  from  his  work¬ 
station. 

If  only  such  systems  existed.  In 
reality,  Bass  PLC  is  in  the  planning 
stages  of  a  two-year  project  to  build  a 
worldwide,  client/ server  infrastruc¬ 
ture  with  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Back¬ 
Office  and  Windows  95. 

At  Trimble,  a  global  sales  and 


customer  service  system  from  Van- 
tive  Corp.  is  up  and  running  for  the 
U.S.  and  UK.  New  Zealand  is  close  be¬ 
hind.  But  “when  we  bring  up  Japan, 
well  have  a  24-hour  clock  running,” 
said  Eberhard  Waiblinger,  senior  sys¬ 
tems  analyst  at  the  $150  million  pro¬ 
vider  of  global  positioning  systems. 
That  leaves  no  time  to  update  the 
database  with  ordering  and  shipping 
information  from  The  ASK  Group, 
Inc.’s  mainframe-based  system. 

Then  there’s  language.  Yantive 
has  a  kanji  interface,  but  “there’s  a 
question  as  to  whether  [Tokyo] 
wants  the  data  to  be  done  in  kanji,” 
Waiblinger  said.  “We’re  not  ready  to 
do  that.” 

Time  and  language  differences 
are  two  obvious  obstacles  multina¬ 
tional  companies  face  as  they  imple¬ 
ment  worldwide  client/server  sys¬ 
tems.  Others  include  the  following: 

■  Little  consistency  between  systems 
and  business  processes. 

■  Spotty  support,  particularly  in  Latin 
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America  and  smaller  Asia/Pacific 
countries. 

■  Clogged  networks  due  to  unpre¬ 
pared  infrastructures. 

■  Slow  response  time  as  unscalable 
systems  grind  to  a  halt. 

■  Lengthy  deployments  due  to  long¬ 
distance  communications,  software/ 
equipment  unavailability  and  the 
like. 

“We’re  not  finding  this  an  easy 
paradigm  shift  to  go  through,”  said 
Jeri  Bender,  assistant  vice  president 
of  management  services/technology 
and  standards  at  Nestec,  a  unit  of 
Nestle  SA,  headquartered  in  Vevey, 
Switzerland. 

Indeed,  for  most  global  compa¬ 
nies,  there’s  more  talk  than  action. 
“Of  the  Fortune  200,  80%  are  proba¬ 
bly  entertaining  the  idea”  of  global 
client/server  systems,  estimated 
Ron  Crumpler,  North  American  di¬ 
rector  for  the  SAP  line  at  Ernst  & 
Young.  “Of  that  80%,  20%  have  em¬ 
braced  it  and  are  going  forward.” 

But  why  do  global  client/server 
at  all?  A  big  reason,  implementors 
said,  is  to  get  their  arms  around  far- 
flung  data  and  make  their  interna¬ 
tional  operating  companies  —  even 
$42.8  billion  companies  such  as  Nes¬ 
tle  with  operations  in  71  countries  — 
feel,  well,  more  local. 

Nestle,  for  instance,  is  standard¬ 
izing  on  SAP  America,  Inc.’s  R/3 
throughout  Canada,  the  U.S.  and  Eu¬ 
rope  so  that  it  can  leverage  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  marketing  of,  say,  its 
dark  chocolate  in  France  in  another 
country  such  as  Switzerland.  At  the 
same  time,  the  system  needs  to  cater 
to  local  tax  and  accounting  rules. 

In  theory,  client/server  applica¬ 
tion  partitioning  can  help  protect  the 
particulars  of  local  business  while 
still  allowing  for  corporatewide  stan¬ 
dardization,  said  John  Parkinson,  a 
partner  in  the  Center  for  Business 
Transformation  at  Ernst  &  Young  in 
Las  Colinas,  Calif. 

In  other  words,  headquarters 
can  centralize  corporatewide  applica¬ 


tions  or  even  mandate  standard  appli¬ 
cations  to  be  run  on  local  servers.  At 
the  same  time,  operating  companies 
can  apply  country-specific  rules  at  ei¬ 
ther  the  client  or  local  server  level. 

Sounds  great,  Bender  says.  But 
how  many  companies  have  that  kind 
of  design  experience?  ‘You’re  not  just 
thinking  what  one  user  wants,”  she 
says.  ‘You’re  thinking  about  what 
5,000  users  would  want  in  50  cultures 
and  [then  developing  an  application] 
that  can  jump  to  the  left  and  right 
without  changing  the  core  software. 
There’s  not  a  lot  of  people  who  know 
how  to  do  that.” 

Even  when  you  do  figure  out  de¬ 
sign,  “How  do  you  test  a  global  net¬ 
work  when  you  don’t  have  one?”  Par¬ 
kinson  asked.  ‘The  first  time  you 
know  it  will  work  is  when  the  compo¬ 
nents  are  in  place.”  Even  with  net¬ 
work  simulation  tools,  testing  is  com¬ 
plex  and  lengthy,  he  said. 

And  then  conies  the  really  hard 
part:  ‘The  operational  side  is  the 
Achilles’  heel  in  the  long  term,”  in¬ 
cluding  backup,  security,  version 
control,  software  distribution  and  file 
integrity,  said  Bruce  Hawthorne, 
president  of  Hawthorne  Associates, 
Inc.,  a  Peapack,  N.J.,  international  in¬ 
formation  systems  consulting  firm. 

Hawthorne  recounts  a  client  that 
went  from  AS/ 400s  worldwide  to  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  Unix  machines  in  the 
space  of  18  months.  “It  was  hard 
enough  to  do  in  New  Jersey.  They  fi¬ 
nally  chose  to  outsource  support,”  he 
said. 

GOING  IN  WITH  EYES  WIDE  OPEN 

With  these  difficulties  in  mind,  some 
multinationals  are  walking  cautious¬ 
ly  into  the  fray. 

“Do  we  use  client/server?  Yes, 
when  it’s  important  to  use  it,”  said 
John  Parker,  chief  information  offi¬ 
cer  at  Smith  Kline  Beecham  Corp.,  a 
worldwide  pharmaceuticals  firm 
with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia. 

But  you  won’t  find  SmithKline’s 
new  100-country  supply  chain  sys- 


Inside 

Here  are  three  world-class  examples 
of  companies  implementing  global 
client/server  systems.  All  are  striving 
for  efficiency  and  a  strategic,  worldwide 
view  of  their  operations. 

GLOBAL  MARINE,  INC. 

A  mainframe  ouster  spurred  a  move 
to  client/server  in  the  U.S.,  Scotland 
and  on  28  drilling  rigs,  page  40. 

BASS  PLC 

To  buoy  its  supply  chain  position, 
this  UK  brewer  is  planning  a  worldwide 
data-sharing  system,  page  42. 

NESTLE  SA 

This  food  products  giant  is  halfway 
through  streamlining  operations  with 
similar  client/server  systems  in  200 
operating  companies,  page  44. 


tern  on  a  client/server  platform  any 
time  soon.  “Right  now  there  is  not  the 
kind  of  [off-the-shelf  software]  we 
would  expect  to  see.  We  also  believe 
client/server  is  two  to  three  times 
more  expensive”  than  host-centric 
processing,  he  added. 

With  little  in  the  way  of  manage¬ 
ment  tools  or  transaction  processing 
capability,  “you’ve  got  to  either  build 
or  integrate  that  stuff  yourself,”  Park¬ 
er  said.  “It  also  takes  a  higher  skill  lev¬ 
el,  and  ongoing  operation  is  more 
difficult”  than  on  a  mainframe  or  IBM 
AS/ 400  system. 

Others,  such  as  Allan  Paterson, 
director  of  corporate  information 
technology  strategy  at  Bass,  said  the 
safe  route  may  impede  survival. 
“There’s  going  to  be  a  lot  of  pain,”  he 
said.  “But  we  recognized  in  the  last 
12  months  that  we  have  to  be  leading- 
edge  practitioners  of  [information 
technology]  in  our  sector.”  E 


Brandel  is  senior  editor  at  Computer- 
world  Client/Server  Journal. 
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SCOPE: 

1  2  countries 


WORLDWIDE 
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4,000 


WORLDWIDE 
IS  STAFF: 

22 


Did  you  know  that  in  Scotland,  stan¬ 
dard  paper  size  is  a  VMn.  narrower 
and  a  Win.  longer  than  the  paper 
size  we  use  here  in  the  states? 

So  what,  right?  Well,  that’s  the  kind  of  at¬ 
tention  to  detail  it  takes  to  successfully  roll 
out  a  global  client/server  system.  Just  ask 
Mike  Penny,  manager  of  microsystems  at 
$350  million  offshore  drilling  firm  Global  Ma¬ 
rine,  Inc.  in  Houston. 

That  discrepancy  caused  a  ruckus  when 
Penny’s  group  tried  to  implement  a  custom- 
written  purchasing  application  for  users  in  La¬ 
fayette,  La.,  and  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  Devel¬ 
opers  had  to  synchronize  all  possible  paper 
default  combinations  in  Windows,  in  Power¬ 
soft’s  PowerBuilder  data  window  and  in  the 
overlay  forms  program  from  WordPerfect. 

‘These  are  purchase  orders,  so  they  had 
to  be  neat  and  professional.  We’ve  been  hav¬ 
ing  fun,”  Penny  said. 

Fun  indeed.  Global  Marine  is  at  the  tail 
end  of  a  three-year  project  to  move  its  appli¬ 
cations  from  an  IBM  mainframe  to  a  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems,  Inc.  Sun  690  MP  server  running 
Sybase,  Inc.’s  Sybase  4.9  database. 

The  server,  located  at  headquarters,  will 
support  300  users  in  the  U.S.  and  Scotland 
plus  28  drilling  rigs  throughout  the  world. 
The  reason  for  the  company’s  move  was  to 
avoid  a  costly  mainframe  upgrade. 

The  fun  really  began  when  Penny’s 
group  started  tackling  time  differences  for  an 
order  processing  application.  Which  time  do 
you  use  when  orders  are  taken  in  Scotland 
but  booked  in  Houston  —  six  hours  behind? 
If  you  use  the  system,  or  Houston,  time, 


mmm 


sales  reports  would  be  incorrect.  If  you  go 
with  the  client,  or  Scotland,  time,  audit  trails 
and  batch  utilities  would  run  amok.  The  solu¬ 
tion:  “We  consciously  carry  both  [client  and 
server]  fields  with  the  tables,”  Penny  said. 

Even  with  applications  that  are  up  and 
running,  the  company  has  yet  to  perfect  tasks 
such  as  system  monitoring  and  backups. 

Such  software  concerns  “are  big  enough 
in  their  own  right  in  the  U.S.,”  said  Allan 
Frank,  national  partner  in  charge  of  enabling 
technologies  at  KPMG  Peat  Marwick  in  Rad¬ 
nor,  Pa.  “With  a  multinational  rollout,  there’s 
a  whole  series  of  new  problems.” 

Take  licensing.  Major  software  vendors 
are  just  now  developing  resources  to  help 
multinationals  with  global  licensing.  Not  so 
with  smaller  or  more  vertical  software  suppli¬ 
ers.  ‘They  don’t  know  what  a  software  license 
is  all  about  in  Czechoslovakia,”  said  Thomas 
Howard,  senior  vice  president,  international, 
at  Tricord  Systems,  Inc.,  a  Plymouth,  Minn., 
server  vendor. 

Corporate  Software,  Inc.  in  Canton, 
Mass.,  for  instance,  plans  to  install  an  inte¬ 
grated  order  fulfillment  system  from  SAP 
America,  Inc.  early  next  year,  in  part  to  help 
manage  customers  on  a  global  basis. 

Global  Marine  bypassed  this  by  central¬ 
izing  purchasing.  “In  [a  distributed  setup] , 
the  licensing  would  kill  you,”  Penny  said. 

Please  turn  to  page  45 


Global  Marine’s  Mike  Penny  and  Dick  Hudson:  Sup¬ 
porting  client/server  on  rigs  in  the  North  Sea  and  west 
coast  of  Africa  required  standardization  and  control 
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How  to  Simplify 

Data  Warehouse  Construction 


Only  the  SAS®  System  of  software  integrates  all  the  key  building  blocks  for 
data  warehousing — from  back-end  access  to  your  operational  systems  to  desktop 
decision  support.  For  managing  the  warehouse,  you  get  powerful  capabilities 
for  combining  data  sources  and  transforming  them  into  a  common  relational  form. 
And  for  organizing  your  warehouse,  we  even  provide  the  relational  storage 
you  need,  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  (and  overhead)  of  traditional  DBMSs.  With 
SAS  Institute  as  your  architect  and  partner,  you'll  have  a  complete  front- 
to  back-end  solution. 

Subcontractors  Welcome 

Our  "open  warehouse"  architecture 
lets  you  seamlessly  integrate 

other  warehouse  components 
from  a  variety  of 

vendors  —  including 
your  existing 
DBMSs  or 


& 
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your  desktop 
personal 
productivity 
tools.  In 

/ 

fact,  you  can 
reduce  the  cost 
and  complexity  of 
data  warehousing  by  reducing 
the  number  of  products  you '  11 
need  to  integrate.  And  you'll 
have  the  backing  of  one  of 
the  world's  leading  software/service  companies  to  help  you  succeed  on  time 
and  within  budget. 

A  Free  Blueprint 

To  help  you  get  started,  we've  written  "A  Blueprint  for  Data  Warehousing 
Success,"  a  detailed  plan  for  assessing  your  data  warehousing  requirements. 

For  your  free  copy — plus  a  free  video  conversation  with  warehouse  expert 
Bill  Inmon — give  us  a  call,  visit  us  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

http://www.sas.com  or  send  us  email  at  c/s joumal@sas.sas.com  , - — 

In  Canada:  1-800-363-8397 

Telephone:  919-677-8200  Fax  919-677-4444 

XV7  f  Visit  us  at  booth  #3904  at  PC  Expo. 

JJlJ®  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  ot  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
Copyright  ©  1995  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
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BASS  PLC 


London 


'94  REVENUE: 
$7  billion 


SCOPE: 

60  countries 


WORLDWIDE 

STAFF: 

84,000 


WORLDWIDE 
IS  STAFF: 

800 

(with  an 
additional  45 
at  Bass  IT,  a 
coordination  and 
standards  group) 


It’s  a  classic  marketing  tale.  A  father  stops 
by  the  grocery  store  Friday  night  to  pick 
up  some  diapers  for  the  baby.  “As  long  as 
I’m  doing  this  for  the  kid,”  he  figures,  “I  might 
as  well  reward  myself  with  a  six-pack  of  beer.” 

Sharp-eyed  retailers  note  the  pattern  and 
place  beer  specials  next  to  the  diapers  every 
Friday  night  to  lure  other  parents. 

But  if  Bass  PLC  has  its  way,  by  1996  it 
won’t  be  the  retailer  making  those  calls.  “If 
the  retailers  are  in  power,  we  have  less  ability 
to  influence  products  being  sold  into  their  dis¬ 
tribution  centers,”  said  Allan  Paterson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  corporate  information  technology  strat¬ 
egy  at  Bass.  “We  need  to  transform  our 
understanding  of  the  supply  chain.” 

Transformation  in  this  case  requires  data 
access.  That’s  why  two  months  ago,  12  infor¬ 
mation  technology  directors  and  senior  man¬ 
agers  at  Bass  devoted  their  quarterly  meeting 
to  the  planned  global  rollout  of  a  $10  million 
Microsoft  Corp.-based  client/server  system. 

The  goal:  to  create  an  architecture  that 
enables  radical  business  opportunities,  such 
as  the  ability  to  see  a  complete  picture  of  sales 
performance  at  the  very  separate  divisions 
comprising  the  $7  billion  UK  brewing  giant. 
These  include  Bass  Brewers  (with  joint  ven¬ 
tures  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Europe),  Bass 
Taverns  (with  more  than  3,500  pubs),  Bass 
Soft  Drinks,  Bass  Leisure  and  Holiday  Inn 
Worldwide  (with  1,925  hotels  worldwide) . 

Bass  Brewers,  for  instance,  could  make 
better  marketing  and  advertising  decisions  if 
it  had  instant  access  to  sales  trend  data  from 
the  tavern,  leisure  and  even  hotel  businesses. 
And  Bass  PLC  could  take  that  combined  anal¬ 
ysis  and  sell  it  to  supermarket  chains. 

The  planned  architecture  goes  like  this: 

■  In-place  divisional  data  warehouses  based 
on  massively  parallel  processing  systems  and 
IBM  AS/400s  and  RS/ 6000s. 


■  Corporate  performance  and  appropriate  ex¬ 
ternal  data  consolidated  at  the  group  level  on 
workgroup  servers  running  Microsoft’s 
BackOffice.  From  there,  pertinent  data  will 
be  sent  to  local  workgroup  servers,  to  be 
shared  in  a  groupware  environment. 

■  All  8,000  PCs  worldwide  will  be  upgraded 
to  Windows  95,  Office  95  and  Exchange. 

Right  now,  a  worldwide  Microsoft  Mail 
system  does  keep,  say,  BassTaverns  informa¬ 
tion  technology  director  Brian  Wilson  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  England,  in  touch  with  his  coun¬ 
terpart  at  Holiday  Inn  in  Atlanta. 

But  BackOffice  and  Exchange  “will  lead 
us  from  the  mail  world  to  the  messaging 
world,  where  we  have  access  to  whatever 
peers  and  resources  are  out  there,  wherever 
they  are,”  Paterson  said. 

And  quickly.  Bass  expects  to  roll  out  to  a 
small  cross-section  of  the  firm  by  early  next 
year.  Wide-scale  deployment  is  planned  for 
mid-1996.  Such  urgency  is  warranted.  The 
beer  market  is  in  modest  decline,  said  Les 
Pugh,  an  analyst  at  Salomon  Brothers,  Inc.  in 
New  York.  Plus,  a  shift  from  pub  drinking  to 
take-home  sales  makes  shelf  management 
crucial. 

Most  leading  brewers  have  sophisticated 
point-of-sale  systems.  But  Bass  considers  it¬ 
self  “at  least  on  par  if  not  ahead”  in  terms  of 
its  data-sharing  infrastructure,  Paterson  said. 

Please  turn  to  page  45 


Bass’  Allan  Paterson:  His  company  considers  itself 
‘at  least  on  par  if  not  ahead’  of  leading  brewers  in 
terms  of  its  data-sharing  infrastructure  plans 
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If  You  Think  Vivid  Clarity 
Sounds  Underpriced 
You’ll  Be  Absolutely 
Overwhelmed  When 
You  See  What  A 
Developer’s  Dream 

It  Is. 


Tired.  Tired.  Tired.  Of  no  iterative 
development  for  client/server.  Of 
weak  prototyping.  Of  complex  data 
organizing  tools.  We  know  you  are. 
We’ve  been  there. 

That’s  why  we  decided  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  Create  Vivid  Clarity. 
So  you  can  do  something  about  it. 
Order  Vivid  Clarity. 


The  first  5000  copies  are  going  for 
the  let’s-get-acquainted  price  of  $149. 
No  kidding.  That’s  all.  For  all  of  this: 
•Easy,  rapid  visual  modeling 
•User  views  prototype  prior  to  coding 
•User  modification  without  re-coding 
•Automatically  generates  prototype 
in  PowerBuilder 
•Completely  configurable  DDL 
generation 

•Generates  to/Reengineers  from 
Oracle,  Sybase,  ODBC 
•OLE  automation-fully  open 
•Object  Gallery-browse  for 
executable  and  reusable  objects 
•Bridges  CASE  to  client/server 
•Windows  based 

•Functionally  robust  for  corporate  use 
•Easy,  easy,  easy 


Hey,  we’re  not  asking  for  a  big  com¬ 
mitment  here.  Try  Vivid  Clarity  for  30 
days.  If  you  don’t  go  bonkers  over  it, 
send  it  back.  At  $149,  the  refund  isn’t 
going  to  kill  us. 

All  it  takes  to  place  your  order 
is  one  card  —  Visa,  MasterCard  or 
American  Express  (preferably  your 
own).  And  one  call  — 
1-800-654-3249  ext.  3508. 

Don’t  delay.  When  those  5000  go, 
the  price  goes  to  $495.  (Kids  to  feed.) 
Plus,  isn’t  it  about  time  you  were  able 
to  turn  chaos  into  Clarity  faster  than 
you  can  say  “cool”? 


1-800-654-3249  ext.3508 


1-404-815-5283  ext.3  508 


FAX  1-404-239-1723 


InTplf 

TECHNOLOGIES 


Intek,  Vivid  Clarity  and  Object  Gallery  are  trademarks  of  Inlek  Technologies,  Inc.  Other  trademarks  are  property  ol  their  respective  owners 


NESTLE  SA 


Vevey,  Switzerland 


'94  REVENUE: 

$42.8  billion 


SCOPE: 

71  countries 


WORLDWIDE 

STAFF: 

220,000 


WORLDWIDE 
IS  STAFF: 

2,800 

(1  50  of  which 
work  at  Nestec, 
the  technical 
assistance 
company  of 
Nestle  in  Vevey) 


Tl  his  past  April,  nine  U.S.  cities  were 
given  another  reason  to  indulge  in 
chocolate.  It’s  called  Nestle  European 
Style  Chocolate  Mousse  Mix,  and  like  Jerry 
Lewis,  the  French  love  it. 

If  it  were  the  early  ’90s,  the  states  might 
have  been  deprived  of  this  chocolate  experi¬ 
ence  developed  by  Nestle  SA,  the  largest  food 
processor  in  the  world.  The  synergy  that  ex¬ 
isted  between  the  200  operating  companies 
comprising  Nestle  was  thin  at  best. 

“Nestle  is . . .  more  of  a  federated  associa¬ 
tion  of  companies  than  a  monolithic  Procter 
&  Gamble,”  said  Jean  Claude  Dispaux,  senior 
vice  president  of  group  information  technol¬ 
ogy  and  logistics  at  Nestec,  the  technical  as¬ 
sistance  company  of  Nestle. 

But  3ft  years  ago,  the  company  decided 
to  borrow  a  page  from  its  competitors.  ‘There 
was  a  concern  that  we  were  not  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  our  strength,  size  and  value  of  our 
products,”  Dispaux  said.  With  20,000  prod¬ 
ucts  made  in  494  factories  around  the  world, 
“some  of  these  could  profit  from  sharing  in¬ 
ventory  and  manufacturing  operations.” 

The  solution  consisted  of  the  following: 

■  Create  strategic  business  units  with  global 
views  of  the  enterprise. 

■  Standardize  business  processes. 

■  Populate  the  countries  with  similar  client/ 
server  financial,  commercial,  supply  chain 
and  even  manufacturing  systems  to  enable 
more  sharing  among  the  subsidiaries. 

This  large  project  “is  consistent  with  Nes- 
tle’s  history  of  being  a  sophisticated  multina¬ 
tional  operator,”  said  David  Rabinowitz,  an  in¬ 
dustry  analyst  at  Smith  Barney  Shearson, 
Inc.  in  New  York.  Many  of  Nestle’s  competi¬ 
tors  are  likewise  using  technology  “to  bring 
to  bear  the  resources  of  a  very  big  company.” 

Nestle  is  just  about  halfway  into  this  six- 
to  seven-year  project.  But  the  going,  as  they 


COVEN  STORY 


say,  has  been  rough. 

For  one,  the  Nestle  subsidiaries  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  buying  “whatever  systems  they 
wanted,”  said  Jeri  Ben  der,  assistant  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  management  services/technology 
and  standards  at  Nestec. 

But  for  transborder  systems  to  work, 
standards  had  to  be  set  in  methodology  (Nes¬ 
tle  chose  Ernst  &  Young’s  Navigator  Systems 
Series),  operating  systems  (Hewlett-Packard 
Co.’s  HP-UX,  IBM’s  AK  and  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.’s  OSF/1),  databases  (Oracle 
Corp.’s  database  throughout  the  world,  with 
Sybase,  Inc.’s  in  the  U.S.)  and  client  applica¬ 
tions  (supplied  by  Microsoft  Corp.) . 

Encouraging  80  companies  to  migrate  to 
a  relatively  consistent  platform  is  proving  dif¬ 
ficult  enough.  Training  them  in  the  black  art 
ofclient/serverfrom  different  starting  points 
and  different  skill  bases  has  truly  been  a  bear. 

“Find  me  a  [consulting]  company  that 
can  give  me  support  in  Brazil  and  Malaysia 
and  Indonesia,”  Bender  said. 

Nestle  has  two  types  of  standards:  advi¬ 
sory  and  mandatory.  SAP  America,  Inc.’s 
R/3,  for  instance,  is  mandatory  in  Europe,  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  because  it  directly  affects 
profitability  and  data-sharing. 

But  for  reasons  beyond  Nestle’s  control, 
100%  standardization  is  impossible  today.  The 
reason:  lack  of  worldwide  support. 

Continued  on  facing  page 


Nestec’s  Jean  Claude  Dispaux  says  Nestle  has  given 
up  on  cross-cultural  programming  teams:  “We  found 
it  was  a  Tower  of  Babel’ 
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Confections 

NESTLE 


Continued  from  facing  page 

Even  SAP  has  limited  reach. 
“SAP  was  not  present  [in  many  Far 
East  countries],”  Dispaux  said.  In¬ 
stead,  the  Asia/Pacific  region  will  use 
Systems  Software  Associates,  Inc.’s 
BPCS  on  an  IBM  AS/ 400. 

A  second  problem  is  language 
support,  particularly  for  double-byte 
character  sets  used  for  Japanese,  Chi¬ 
nese,  Thai  and  Korean. 

Although  the  issue  is  thorny, 
Nestle  is  on  the  right  path.  It  is  down 
to  50  general  ledger  systems,  from 
more  than  120  eight  years  ago.  “By 
the  turn  of  the  century,  we’ll  be  down 
to  three  or  four,”  Dispaux  said. 

Nestle  is  also  custom-developing 
strategic  transborder  applications.  A 
current  project  is  to  enable  one  man¬ 
ufacturing  site’s  SAP  R/3  system 
(say,  Nestle  France)  to  automatically 
fulfill  another  Nestle  site’s  inventory 
needs  based  on  inventory  data,  sales 
figures  and  forecasts  sent  by  the  re¬ 
cipient’s  SAP  R/3  system. 

For  such  transborder  systems  to 
work,  business  processes  must  be 
compatible.  Take  calendaring:  In 
France,  months  are  defined  by  the 
calendar.  But  in  the  UK,  a  year  is  13 
months  of  four  weeks  each. 

Developing  standards,  deter¬ 
mining  business  requirements  and 
testing  versions  of  software  means 
bringing  together  cross-cultural  and 
cross-functional  teams,  sometimes 
for  months  at  a  time. 

Nestle  has,  however,  given  up  on 
cross-cultural  programming  teams. 
“We  found  it  was  a  Tower  of  Babel,” 
Dispaux  said.  “We  provide  project 
management  from  here  and  subcon¬ 
tract  most  of  the  code-writing.” 

Although  it  has  a  ways  to  go,  Nes¬ 
tle  executives  no  longer  behave  like 
“owners  of  separate  companies,”  I  )is- 
paux  said.  And  tangible  benefits  are 
apparent.  After  all,  we’ve  got  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Style  Mousse  Mix.  E 
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Continued  from  page  40 

To  distribute  software,  a  quality 
assurance  analyst  uses  a  version  con¬ 
trol  system  and  places  applications  in 
a  common  area  on  the  headquarters 
LAN  for  remote  FAN  administrators. 

Standardizing  on  Compaq  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.  PCs  also  helps  Global 
Marine  bypass  country  discrepan¬ 
cies  among  hardware. 

Such  control  is  understandable, 
considering  Scotland  is  the  nearest 
information  systems  support  site  for 
rigs  located  50  miles  off  the  shores  of 
Singapore  and  Australia.  It’s  even 
more  understandable  when  you 
learn  Global  Marine’s  next  plan:  pre¬ 
ventive  maintenance  client/server 
applications  on  the  rigs  themselves. 

Currently,  rig  hands  send  paper- 
based  maintenance  summaries  to 
headquarters  via  regular  mail. 

By  early  next  year,  that  will 
change.  The  rigs  will  capture  the  data 
on  Sybase  NetWare  Foadable  Mod¬ 
ule  databases  on  Novell,  Inc.  Net¬ 
Ware  FANs.  To  get  data  back  to  head¬ 
quarters,  a  real-time  link  “will  never 
be  cost-effective,”  Penny  said.  Rig 
hands  will  use  an  electronic-mail 
attachment  “to  suck  the  data  up  into 
the  database  in  Houston,”  he  said. 

Still,  it’s  an  improvement.  Trans¬ 
fers  should  take  15  minutes,  not  five 
or  six  hours,  said  Dick  Hudson,  vice 
president  of  MIS  at  Global  Marine. 

Floppy  disks  flown  in  on  helicop¬ 
ters  may  have  to  suffice  for  the  West 
African  rigs,  which  depend  on  satel¬ 
lite  rather  than  cellular  technology. 
Satellite  is  “expensive  and  really 
slow,”  Penny  said. 

“A  large  proportion  of  the  world 
is  disenfranchised  because  they 
don’t  have  systems  with  the  reliabil¬ 
ity  you’d  expect  in  the  U.S.  and  Eu¬ 
rope,”  said  John  Parkinson,  a  partner 
in  the  Center  for  Business  Transfor¬ 
mation  at  Ernst  &  Young  in  Fas  Coli- 
nas,  Calif.  E 
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One  scary  aspect  is  that  nobody 
—  particularly  not  Microsoft  —  fully 
comprehends  how  to  tackle  a  project 
of  such  epic  proportions,  especially 
integrating  the  components  on  an  en¬ 
terprisewide  basis,  Paterson  said. 

“We’re  making  a  major  commit¬ 
ment  to  Microsoft,”  he  said.  “But 
they’ve  got  to  meet  us  halfway  with  a 
business  and  support  model  that 
meets  the  needs  of  major  corpora¬ 
tions.” 

For  installation  and  implementa¬ 
tion,  Bass  will  supplement  internal 
staffers  with  help  from  the  new  breed 
of  software  providers,  such  as  AT&T 
Global  Information  Solutions,  Ing.  C. 
Olivetti  &  Co.  and  Unisys  Corp. 

While  large  vendors  also  offer 
systems  management -and  software 
distribution  services,  Paterson  is 
looking  instead  toward  Microsoft’s 
Systems  Management  Server.  “Sys¬ 
tems  management  of  distributed 
servers  is  not  rugged  right  now,”  he 
said.  “Until  [it  is],  my  argument 
would  be  to  put  as  many  servers  in 
consolidated  places  as  we  can  but 
split  the  processing  so  that  it  is  physi¬ 
cally  or  logically  discrete.” 

But  the  type  of  support  global 
firms  require  often  extends  beyond 
the  basic  and  into  the  treacherous. 

“Where  a  lot  of  service  issues  are 
global,  service  politics  are  local,”  said 
Bob  Johnson,  software  services  re¬ 
search  director  at  Dataquest  World¬ 
wide  Services  Group  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

Bass  faced  heavy  politics  five 
years  ago  when  it  started  to  move  to¬ 
ward  a  standardized  technology  ar¬ 
chitecture. 

“We  went  through  a  lot  of  pain 
and  grief  for  two  and  a  half  years,” 
Paterson  said. 

But  the  implementation  of  a 
worldwide  mail  strategy  has  been  a 
major  unifying  factor.  E 
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Put  the  old  server  on  a  for  klift.  B  ring  in  the  new  one.  if  you  spend  half  your  time  wrestling  with 
server  upgrades,  we  have  a  much  simpler  solution.  SPARCserver  systems.  They’re  fully  scalable, 
so  you  get  the  freedom  to  choose  the  system  you  want  today,  and  upgrade  it  in  simple,  businesslike 
steps.  All  the  way  up  to  20  CPUs,  4  terabytes  of  storage,  5  gigabytes  of  main  memory,  and  10 
high-performance  I/O  channels.  Every  upgrade  is  as  simple  as  plugging  in  a  SPARC  module  the 

size  c?f  a  3  x  5  card.  And  only  a  SPARCserver  gives  you  absolute  binary  compatibility  across 
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©  i99e>,sun  Microsystems,  inc.  sun,  sun  microsystems,  the  sun  logo  and  the  network  is  the  computer  are  trademarks  or  regAered  trademarks  of  sun  microsystems  inc  all  Sparc 

TRADEMARKS  ARE  USED  UNDER  LICENSE  AND  ARE  TRADEMARKS  OR  REGISTERED  TRADEMARKS  OF  SPARC  INTERNATIONAL  INC  ” 


our  entire  product  line.  So  you  can  run  your  applications  on  any  one  of  them.  Of  course,  you 
also  get  the  reliability  you  need  to  run  business-critical  applications.  And  the  confidence  you 
get  from  having  the  world's  largest  support  network  of  UNIX  experts  behind  you.  if  you’d 
like  to  know  more,  get  in  touch  with  Sun  s  worldwide  web  server  at  .A 


http://www.sun.com,  call  1"  800  "786  "078 5,  ext.  215,  or  call  the  nearest  w 
authorized  Sun  reseller.  We  11  help  you  leave  the  forklift  where  it  belongs.  H.c Nchwut Ullw tVm>Puu.r,k 
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QUICK  TAKES 


New  Age  Interfaces 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

¥1  oday’s  graphical  applica¬ 
tions  are  darn  good  at  letting 
PC  users  get  at  and  fiddle  with 
data.  So  how  come  end-user  produc¬ 
tivity  isn’t  through  the  corporate  roof 
by  now? 

One  answer  lies  in  questioning 
the  obvious:  the  Windows  and  Mac¬ 
intosh  interfaces  found  on  the  major¬ 
ity  of  computers  today. 

According  to  several  experts, 
building  applications  to  fit  Windows 
standards  doesn’t  automatically  pro¬ 
duce  a  highly  usable  piece  of  soft¬ 
ware.  Indeed,  better  results  come 
from  going  off  the  grid  and  embark¬ 
ing  on  a  well-defined  and  sometimes 
arduous  up-front  design  process, 
said  Rick  Poston,  human  factors  team 
lead  at  IBM’s  AIX  division  in  Austin, 
Texas. 

In  fact,  Windows  and  Macintosh 
displays  may  have  stunted  the 
imaginations  of  some  interface  de¬ 
signers,  according  to  several  ob¬ 
servers.  Windows  is  so  prevalent  that 
“it’s  hard  to  imagine  outside  of  it,” 
said  Craig  Lashmet,  manager  of  the 
advanced  technologies  group  at  Chi¬ 
cago  consultancy  Grant  Thornton 
LLP. 

And  with  Windows  applications 
everywhere,  it  can  be  hard  to  eke  out 
much  of  a  competitive  advantage 
from  them,  Lashmet  said. 

Such  questioning  has  sent  some 
forward-thinking  user  companies  in¬ 
to  the  laboratory  —  the  usability  lab¬ 
oratory,  that  is.  Some  build  elaborate 
in-house  labs,  complete  with  PCs, 
workstations  and  development  tools. 
But  many  turn  to  consultants,  such  as 
Grant  Thornton’s  lab  in  Chicago. 


In  search  of  productivity, 
some  companies  are  testing 
imaginative  new  GUIs 


Many  also  employ  so-called  human 
factors  experts,  who  are  specially 
trained  and  often  certified  by  the 
Board  of  Certification  in  Professional 
Ergonomics,  to  make  computers  and 
software  easier  for  flesh-and-blood 
people  to  use. 

A  large  Chicago-area  retailer 
signed  on  Grant  Thornton  last  year 
to  learn  how  to  “think  beyond  the 
confines  ofWindows,”  Lashmet  said. 

The  retailer,  like  most  user  com¬ 
panies  embracing  structured  usabili¬ 
ty  concepts,  did  not  want  to  be  named 
for  fear  of  tipping  off  competitors 
about  what  it  hopes  will  be  pivotal 
business  advantages. 

The  company  is  striving  to  make 
customer  service  data  as  accessible 
to  users  as  possible.  One  of  its  goals, 
for  example,  is  to  make  information 
never  more  than  one  mouse  click 
away,  Lashmet  said. 


Such  single-click  thinking  can 
lead  to  innovation,  he  said.  Take  ac¬ 
tive  icons:  Instead  of  building  an  ap¬ 
plication  where  all  icons  continuous¬ 
ly  sit  on  a  screen,  Grant  Thornton  is 
helping  the  retailer  create  icons  that 
pop  up  only  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances.  A  wrench,  for  example,  will 
appear  when  system  maintenance 
needs  to  be  scheduled. 

Interfaces  in  the  not-so-distant 
future  are  expected  to  carry  more  of 
these  active  icons,  along  with  color- 
coded  data,  pictures  and  far  fewer 
row-and-column-style  constructs  be¬ 
cause  the  human  eye  can  pick  up  in¬ 
formation  faster  than  fingers  can  type 
and  click. 

Some  skeptics  might  doubt  that  a 
five-second  savings  of  meander  time 
on  a  single  screen  in  an  application 
means  much.  But  Poston  painted  this 
picture; 

Assume  that  200  workers,  each 
paid  $15  an  hour,  access  that  screen 
once  every  10  minutes  during  a  typi¬ 
cal  day.  The  company  ends  up  paying 
$1  per  day  per  worker  for  that  five  sec¬ 
onds  of  lost  screen-navigation  time. 
Over  the  course  of  a  year  (with  no  va¬ 
cation  or  holiday  time) ,  say  goodbye 
to  approximately  $52,000.  And  that  is 
just  for  a  single  screen  in  a  single  ap¬ 
plication. 

Like  most  good  things  in  life, 
usability  doesn’t  come  cheap.  Good 
human  factors  consultants  earn  any¬ 
where  from  $150  to  $250  or  more  an 
hour.  Beyond  that,  a  single  test  ses¬ 
sion  where  people  sit  down  and  bang 
away  on  a  new  application  can  cost 
$15,000  or  more,  Poston  said.  E 


Nash  is  Computerworld’s  senior  edi¬ 
tor,  Databases,  in  Burlingame,  Calif. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  ADAM  MCCAULEY 


OUR  COMPETITORS  TALK  BIG. 
THEY  ARE  BIG.  BUT  WE  DELIVER. 

Our  competitors  have  been  out  there  gobbling  up  companies — piecing  together  acquired  technology  to  give  a 
semblance  of  integration  and  a  hint  of  interoperability. 

Meantime,  we’ve  been  quietly  developing  and  delivering  solid  solutions  based  on  enabling  technology — 
elegant  solutions  with  a  common  methodology  for  managing  enterprise  automated  operations.  Our  CONTROL™  line 
of  products  gives  you  the  real  thing — true  integration  and  interoperability  for  distributed  systems  management. 
Our  company  gives  you  the  kind  of  service  and  support  you  can  count  on,  worldwide. 


While  the  big  guys  are  working  to  put  it  all  together,  we  deliver  what  they  can  only  promise.  And  we  deliver  it  now! 
So  before  you  make  a  BIG  mistake,  give  us  a  call— 800.347.4694,  Ext.  522.  or  7 1 4.757.4300,  Ext.  522. 


4th  DIMENSION  SOFTWARE  INC 


UNISYS’  ALAN  LUTZ  IS  COUNTING  ON  REJUVENATED 
HARDWARE,  CUTTING-EDGE  DEVELOPMENT  TOOLS  AND 
INTEGRATION  SERVICES  TO  PROPEL  HIS  COMPANY 
INTO  CLIENT/SERVER’S  PROMISED  LAND 


WANTED:  Radical 


lan  G.  Lutz  joined  Unisys  Corp.  a  year  ago, 
after  heading  the  public  networks  group  at 
Northern  Telecom  Ltd.  and  running  his 
own  consulting  company.  His  challenge 
as  president  of  the  computer  systems  group 
is  to  transform  the  old-school  mainframer  in¬ 
to  a  New  Age  client/server  player.  This  past 
year,  Lutz  has  reorganized  the  division,  cut  expenses 
and  worked  to  improve  the  company’s  image.  Unisys 
had  a  disappointing  year  in  1994.  Revenue  dropped 
from  $7.74  billion  to  $7.4  billion,  and  operating  income 
fell  from  $361.6  million  to  $241.3  million.  However,  first- 
quarter  revenue  rose  from  $1.3  billion  to  $1.4  billion, 
and  Unisys  turned  a  $44.6  million  profit.  The  company 
claims  it  is  poised  for  a  profitable  1995. 


CSJ  Unisys  has  been  known  as  a  mainframe 
company,  and  the  world  is  moving  in  another 
direction.  What  is  your  strategy  to  move  custom¬ 
ers  to  client/server? 

LUTZ  When  I  take  a  look  at  what  exists  now, 
mainframes  are  not  dead.  It  still  is  a  reason¬ 
able  business  [for  Unisys],  although  declin¬ 
ing.  The  key  there,  to  give  us  time  to  do  the 
other  things,  is  to  manage  the  gross  margins 
of  that  business. 

Part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  team 
running  enterprise  servers  is  to  manage  the 
gross  margins  so  that  I’ve  got  the  financial 
wherewithal  to  do  expansion  in  those  areas 
that  will  garner  for  me  new  customers  and 
move  me  into  marketplaces  which  are  grow¬ 
ing  rather  than  declining. 

CSJ  So,  that’s  client/server. 

LUTZ  When  I  talk  to  customers,  some  people 
think  client/ server  is  great,  some  people  are 
scared  to  death  of  it. 

The  general  trend  was,  “If  I’ve  got  enter¬ 
prise  servers  now  and  I’m  rightsizing,  one  of 
my  main  problems  is  transition.  How  do  I  ac¬ 
tually  move  these  legacy  systems,  which 
don’t  seem  to  break  but  for  which  I’ve  got  pro¬ 
prietary  databases  and  proprietary  applica¬ 
tions,  to  a  more  open  environment  which  is 
less  robust,  more  network-oriented?’ 

And  so  the  right  thing  for  Unisys  to  do  in 
lots  of  segments  is  to  surround 
its  own  mainframes  with  its  own 
Unix  servers  rather  than  allow 
somebody  else  to  do  it. 

Quite  honestly,  one  of  the 
reasons  Unisys  lags  on  reputa¬ 
tion  in  client/ server  is  because  it’s  two  years 
late  introducing  its  own  product  line.  But  I’ve 
got  my  own  product  line  now,  which  is  a  sub¬ 
stantive  strategic  change. 

CSJ  How  do  you  set  yourself  apart  from  all  the 
other  people  doing  client/server? 

LUTZ  The  reality  is  going  to  turn  out  to  be 
that  we’ll  compete  on  customer  solutions. 

We  created  Usoft  [Unisys’  client/server 
application  tools  subsidiary]  to  give  us  an  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  development  environment,  and 


BY  NEAL  WEINBERG 
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we’re  building  applications  and  causing  oth¬ 
ers  to  build  applications  specifically  for  cor¬ 
porate  clients.  And  we  use  that  as  the  under¬ 
pinning  for  selling  Unisys  Unix-based  sol¬ 
utions. 

CSJ  You’re  basically  starting  with  your  own  cus¬ 
tomers  and  moving  out  from  there  into  indus¬ 
tries  such  as  banking,  finance,  government  and 
telecommunications.  Can  Unisys  be  successful 
if  it  stays  only  within  its  installed  base? 

LUTZ  I  don’t  think  so.  One  of  the  key  indica¬ 
tors  that  I  use  to  measure  the  health  of  the 
business  is  the  number  of  new  customers  per 
month. 

CSJ  How’s  that  going? 

LUTZ  I’m  an  impatient  son  of  a  bitch,  so  I 
don’t  know  that  it  will  ever  be  acceptable,  but 
it’s  growing  at  double  digits  per  month. 

CSJ  Describe  Unisys’  client/server  battle  plan. 

LUTZ  You’ve  got  lots  of  different  kinds  of  war¬ 
fare  strategies,  and  some  are  defensive  — 
gross  margins  and  enterprise  servers  are  de¬ 
fensive,  surrounding  our  own  mainframes 
with  Unix  is  defensive.  Usoft  to  take  you  into 
another  application  is  offensive;  parallel  [pro¬ 
cessing]  is  absolutely  offensive. 

CSJ  How  does  the  push  into  client/server  tie  in¬ 
to  the  company’s  aggressive  efforts  to  become 
a  top  professional  services  provider? 

LUTZ  There  are  two  primary  growth  areas: 
client/ server  and  information  services.  How 
they  relate  is  that  Unisys  is  in  the  business  of 
information  management.  We  improve  the 
profitability7  of  customers’  businesses  —  im¬ 
prove  the  market  share  of  customers’  busi¬ 
nesses  —  through  information  technology. 
Part  of  that  is  consulting  services,  but  we 
think  the  differentiator  they  have  is  that 
they’re  close  to  the  technology  piece.  They 
don’t  have  to  pick  technology  out  of  a  shop¬ 
ping  cart.  It  makes  [Unisys’ Worldwide  Infor¬ 
mation  Services]  more  credible,  and  it  gives 
me  early  warning  insights  into  what  the  early 

Please  turn  to  next  page 
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LUTZ  SAYS,  "Sue  people  are 
scared  to  death  of”  client/server. 


Continued  from  page  51 
adopter  population  wants. 

CSJ  What  attracted  you  to  Unisys,  a 
company  that  has  clearly  struggled  over 
the  past  few  years? 

LUTZ  [Chairman]  Jim  [Unruh] 
talked  to  me  about  being  one  of  three 
or  four  people  directing  the  fortunes 
of  Unisys  Corp.  during  its  transition. 
Jim  characterized  this  place  as  a  sky¬ 
scraper  going  up  that’s  only  half  com¬ 
pleted.  It’s  a  real  challenge  to  be  one 
of  three  or  four  people  who  are  going 
to  complete  the  construction. 

CSJ  What  were  your  first  impressions? 

LUTZ  The  impressions  that  came  for¬ 
ward  were,  frankly,  that  I  had  some 
brilliant  people  working  for  me, 
which  pleased  me.  But  one  of  the 
things  I  found  was  what  appeared  to 
be  replications  throughout  the  place. 

We  were  organized  in  autono¬ 
mous  silos.  There  was  an  A  Series  or¬ 
ganization  called  the  system  prod¬ 
ucts  group.  There  was  a  2200  organi¬ 


zation  called  the  system  technology 
group.  There  was  a  Unix  group  called 
client/server.  And  when  I  walked 
around  I  found  the  same  thing  being 
done  slightly  differently  in  all  three. 

CSJ  So  what  did  you  do  about  it? 

LUTZ  We  found  we  could  make  a 
very  substantial  reduction  in  R&D 
expense  and  have  no  impact  at  all  on 
customer  deliverables  by  eliminating 
a  lot  of  replication  and  invoking  a  sim¬ 
ple  little  mandate  that  said,  “Try  not 
to  do  the  same  thing  over  again  if 
your  colleague  has  done  it.” 

CSJ  One  of  the  images  that  Unisys  has 
is  that  it’s  an  old-line,  traditional,  not 
very  hot,  not  very  aggressive  company. 
Did  you  find  that  to  be  true? 

LUTZ  What  I  found  was  a  lot  of  people 
who  came  close  to  bankruptcy  and 
scared  the  hell  out  of  themselves.  In 
talks  I  give  to  my  management  team 
right  now,  the  biggest  thing  to  over¬ 
come,  I  would  say,  is  their  reluctance 
to  believe  that  they  actually  can  do  it. 


CSJ  How  do  you  overcome  that? 

LUTZ  Give  me  a  couple  of  good  quar¬ 
ters,  and  I  think  there  will  be  a  very 
significant  groundswell  of  morale 
and  opinions.  I  can  give  you  pockets 
where  it’s  truly  alive  and  dynamic  and 
as  electrifying  as  anything  I’ve  seen 
in  the  industry.  Our  parallel  process¬ 
ing  program  is  one,  Usoft  is  another. 
If  I  could  bottle  that  kind  of  spirit  and 
send  it  around. . . . 

CSJ  How  far  along  on  the  road  to  re¬ 
covery  is  Unisys? 

LUTZ  I  no  longer  have  any  product 
problems.  I’m  working  on  sales  is¬ 
sues  and  distribution  issues.  My  ef¬ 
fectiveness  at  solving  those  problems 
is  the  gate  to  volume  sales.  Right 
now,  because  the  path  has  been  so 
poor,  the  year-over-year  compari¬ 
sons  are  great. 

CSJ  So  how  do  you  measure  success? 

LUTZ  I  don’t  care  how  we’re  doing 
with  respect  to  the  financial  plan  or 
how  we’re  comparing  year  over  year. 
I  want  to  know  market  share  against 
HP,  Sun,  IBM  and  AT&T.  If  I’m  not 
gaining  market  share,  I’m  losing. 

CSJ  And  are  you  gaining  market  share? 

LUTZ  I  think  I’m  making  yards,  but 
it’s  too  early  to  tell  if  I’m  making  yards 
fast  enough  to  be  gaining  [market] 
share.  I  want  to  grow  faster  than  the 
Unix  server  market  is  growing  be¬ 
cause  that  means  I’m  taking  market 
share  away  from  other  people. 

CSJ  You  recently  told  the  Unisys  user 
group  that  you’re  so  committed  to  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction,  you  have  a  certain 
inscription  in  mind  for  your  tombstone. 
What  would  that  be? 

LUTZ  The  dopiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  do  is  to  lose  a  customer  you  already 
had.  E 


Weinberg  is  a  Computerworld  senior 
writer. 
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We  develop  client/server 

SYSTEMS  TO  MEET 
EVERY  IMAGINABLE  NEED. 

(To  the  CIO  who  asked  for  one  that  makes  coffee  and  toast:  we're  working  on  it.) 


Are  you  a  huge  global  organization  that  needs  a  massively  complex  system?  Are  you  a  smaller  company  that 
needs  a  system  with  innovative  new  capabilities?  No  one  has  more  experience  in  designing  client/server  sys¬ 
tems  to  truly  change  the  way  you  do  business.  Improve  customer  relationships.  Develop  new  products  and 
services.  To  do  anything  you  want  them  to  do.  No  matter  what  that  may  he.  Please  call  (800)566-9337  xl  140. 


EDS 


SOFTWARE  CAN 


HELP  ACCOUNTANTS 


MAKE  THE 


TRANSITION 


FROM  CLERKS  TO 


INFORMATION 


BUT  PREPARE  FOR 
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FINANCIAL  APPLICATIONS 


It  was  going  to  be  wonderful. 
No  more  placing  phone  calls 
and  issuing  reports.  If  a  con¬ 
troller  at  The  Coastal  Corp. 
wanted  to  get  receivables  and  pay¬ 
ables  for  a  national  customer,  he 
would  simply  issue  a  query  from 
his  workstation,  cutting  across  all 
eight  major  lines  of  the  firm’s  $10 
billion  energy  business. 

The  mechanism  behind  this 
simplicity  was  to  be  a  large  Unix 
application  server  in  Houston  run¬ 
ning  the  PeopleSoft,  Inc.  client/ 
server  financials  suite.  Data  would 
stream  over  a  private  high-speed 
wide-area  network  to  Novell,  Inc. 
file  servers  at  Coastal  businesses 
across  the  country. 

But  it  wasn’t  to  be.  At  least  not 

yet. 

“It’s  difficult  in  a  large  compa¬ 
ny  to  sell  a  several-million-dollar 
investment  for  new  financial  sys¬ 
tems,”  said  Kathy  Lennon,  direc¬ 
tor  of  corporate,  exploration  and 
production  systems  at  Coastal. 

Perhaps  in  three  years,  Coast¬ 
al  will  have  a  corporate  wide,  cli¬ 
ent/  server  financial  system,  but  it 
will  be  phased  in.  In  the  meantime, 
sites  that  really  need  new  systems 
have  gotten  them. 

At  Coastal’s  Detroit  subsid¬ 
iary,  a  change  in  the  market  re¬ 
quired  a  new  receivables  and  bill¬ 
ing  system  to  handle  shorter-term 
contracts  for  more  customers. 
And  a  re-engineering  plan  in  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  justified  a  new  proj¬ 
ect  costing  system.  Both  now  have 
contracts  with  PeopleSoft. 

So  is  Coastal  the  only  firm  left 
in  the  U.S.  that’s  not  shelling  out 
millions  for  integrated,  client/ 
server  financial  applications? 

You  might  think  so.  A  recent 
study  by  Deloitte  &  Touche 
showed  that  64%  of  221  large  com¬ 
panies  plan  to  buy  integrated 
client/server  financial  applica¬ 


tions  in  the  next  two  years. 

And  no  wonder.  The  account¬ 
ing  function  just  ain’t  what  it  used 
to  be.  “There  is  an  expectation  for 
us  to  become  more  business- 
knowledgeable.  And  as  an  off¬ 
shoot  to  that,  there’s  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  access  to  information,” 
said  Mary  Lou  Dymski,  chief 
financial  officer  of  Corporate  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.  in  Norwood,  Mass. 

LOSE  THE 
GREEN  VISOR 

Senior  finance  professionals 
were  asked  to  name  the  most 
significant  new  responsibility 
assumed  by  their  departments 
in  the  next  two  years 


PERCENTAGE  OF  SITES 


Improve  the 
timing/availability  of 
financial  information 


Improve  integration 
of  financial  and 
nonfinancial  data 


Improve  financial 
services  to  oper¬ 
ations  managers 


Other 


BASE:  102  U.S.  COMPANIES  WITH 
REVENUES  OF  $250  MILLION 
AND  ABOVE 


Source:  International  Data  Corp.,  Framingham,  Mass. 


But  older  systems,  often  built 
in  stovepipe  fashion,  impede  the 
need  to  dig  into  new  areas  such  as 
measuring  the  time  it  takes  to  fill 
an  order.  ‘That’s  the  challenge:  to 
go  off  the  books  they’ve  been 
keeping  for  the  last  200  years,” 
said  Frank  Poremski,  director  of 
international  financial  services  at 
USG  Corp.,  a  $2.5  billion  Chicago 
maker  ofbuilding  materials. 


Such  changes  are  a  big  reason 
why  the  new  client/server  sys¬ 
tems  are  so  appealing:  They  boast 
far  superior  analysis  as  well  as 
drill-down,  reporting,  consolida¬ 
tion  and  what-if  tools. 

In  most  cases,  the  graphical 
user  interfaces  (GUI)  are  easy 
enough  for  accountants  or  line 
managers  to  do  what  they  need  to 
when  they  want  to,  without  de¬ 
pending  on  information  systems. 

Furthermore,  it’s  easy  to  see 
how  better-integrated  financial 
modules  will  come  into  play. 
‘Typically,  you’d  go  to  accounts 
payable  for  one  set  of  data,  general 
ledger  for  another,”  said  Shannon 
Ramsey,  accounting  systems  man¬ 
ager  at  Diamond-Shamrock  Corp. 
in  San  Antonio.  With  a  financial 
suite  from  Lawson  Software,  Inc. 
in  Minneapolis,  “there  will  be  one 
version  of  the  truth,”  Ramsey  said. 

Integrating  nonfinancial  mod¬ 
ules  is  the  next  step.  In  fact,  con¬ 
sultants  say  this  combination  of  in¬ 
formation  will  build  the  store¬ 
houses  of  the  most  strategic  infor¬ 
mation  a  company  can  have. 

That  is  the  two-year  plan  at 
The  Signature  Group,  a  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward  subsidiary  that  is  beta¬ 
testing  Hyperion  Software  Corp.’s 
new  general  ledger  and  accounts 
payable  applications.  “A  lot  more 
of  [the  financial  data]  will  be  tied 
in  with  the  other  systems  so  that 
you  can  get  a  different  take  on  the 
information,”  said  Bill  Weyrich, 
accounting  systems  manager  at 
the  financial  services  firm. 

What  if  you  needed  to  know 
the  average  premium  paid  per  in¬ 
surance  policy?  Today,  “someone 
would  have  to  format  statistical  in¬ 
formation  and  put  it  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  ledger,”  Weyrich  said.  But  as 
more  of  Signature’s  systems  move 
to  client/server,  “it  will  be  easier 
Please  turn  to  next  page 
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to  tie  the  two  [statistics]  together.” 

But  Signature  is  typical  of  all  but 
the  very  largest  companies:  Such  a 
system  is  part  of  a  longer-term  —  not 
a  here  and  now  —  strategy. 

In  fact,  up-and-running  client/ 
server  financial  systems  represent  a 
fraction  of  systems  sold,  said  Clare 
Gillan,  an  analyst  at  International 
DataCorp.  in  Framingham,  Mass.  On 
the  product  side,  “the  market  is  far 
from  maturity,”  she  said. 

You  can  divide  the  market  into 
two  groups,  according  to  Forrester 
Research,  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
The  first  group,  including  SAP  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.,  Baan  International,  Inc.  and 
Computer  Associates  International, 
Inc.,  rearchitected  its  legacy  code 
with  a  semblance  of  client/server 
technology.  In  terms  of  business 
rules,  they  are  the  same  as  the  firms’ 
former  host/terminal  applications, 
said  Bobby  Cameron,  an  analyst  at 
Forrester. 

The  second  group,  including 
PeopleSoft,  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Soft¬ 
ware,  Oracle  Corp.,  Hyperion  and 
The  Dodge  Group,  built  from 
scratch.  “These  guys  maximize  [cli¬ 
ent/server]  technology,  but  they 
don’t  always  have  the  functionality” 
of  the  former  group,  Cameron  said. 

In  short,  no  product  has  it  all, 
whether  it’s  database  portability,  de 
facto  standard  tools,  support  for 
stored  procedures,  sharp  GUIs, 
three-tier  architectures,  thin  or  fat 


HAPPY  CAMPERS 


Bf  you’re  reasonably  satisfied  with  your 
financial  applications  but  need  better 
data  access,  a  wholesale  move  to  client/ 
server  may  not  be  necessary. 

Some  companies  very  successfully 
give  users  reporting  tools  to  query  main¬ 
frame  data  or  data  downloaded  to  deci¬ 
sion-support  systems  on  the  LAN,  accord 
ing  to  Bobby  Cameron,  an  analyst  at  For¬ 
rester  Research.  Hyperion,  PeopleSoft 
and  D&B  Software  all  sell  such  tools. 


DISTRIBUTING 
THE  WEALTH 

Client/server  is  the  target 
platform  for  64%  of  new  core 
financial  applications  planned 
for  the  next  two  years 


PERCENTAGE  PLANNED 
FOR  EACH  PLATFORM 


TOTAL 

Client/Server 

64% 

Mainframe 

18% 

Midrange 

19% 

ACCOUNTING 

Client/Server 

61% 

Mainframe 

18% 

Midrange 

21% 

PROCUREMENT 

Client/Server 

62% 

Mainframe 

22% 

Midrange 

16% 

REPORTING 

Client/Server 

71% 

Mainframe 

12% 

Midrange 

17% 

(Does  not  total  100%  due  to  rounding) 

BASE:  221  LARGE  COMPANIES 


Source:  Deloitte  &  Touche,  New  York 
Hyperion  Software  Corp.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

clients,  layered  software,  robust  per¬ 
formance,  full  integrated  suites  or 
sophisticated  financial  functionality. 

USG’s  Poremski,  who  is  beta¬ 
testing  Hyperion’s  new  general  led¬ 
ger  and  accounts  payable  systems, 
provides  a  good  example  of  the  trade¬ 
offs.  Hyperion  today  is  offered  on 
just  Sybase,  Inc.,  which  was  “a  bit  of 
a  struggle  because  we’re  running 


In  fact,  Forrester  divides  users  into 
three  camps:  incrementalists  (just  de¬ 
scribed),  one-time  transformers  and  re¬ 
engineers.  One-time  transformers,  Cam¬ 
eron  said,  need  to  install  new  applications 
fast  because  “their  business  model 
changed  or  the  market  erupted.”  These 
companies,  which  make  up  65%  of  buyers, 
would  likely  buy  integrated  systems  such 
as  those  offered  by  SAP,  he  said. 

It’s  the  re-engineers  who  can  benefit 
most  from  cutting-edge  client/server 
technology.  Just  a  small  percentage  today 
(10%),  this  group  may  explode  to  50%  by 


Oracle  elsewhere,”  he  said. 

But  Poremski  said  he  is  a  fan  of 
Hyperion’s  approach  to  application 
integration.  “Hyperion  realizes  that 
corporate  America  isn’t  going  to  mi¬ 
grate  from  all  their  old  systems,”  he 
said.  “They’ve  provided  a  tool  kit  that 
will  allow  you  to  move  information 
from  other  systems  into  their  general 
ledger.” 

As  evidenced  by  the  popularity  of 
SAP,  many  people  disagree.  But  over 
time,  this  particular  debate  will  be¬ 
come  less  of  an  issue.  Most  analysts 
see  published  application  program¬ 
ming  interfaces  as  the  wave  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  (see  story  below) . 

The  future  raises  many  other 
questions,  including  whether  the 
CFO  will  have  much  say  in  the  final 
technology  decision.  “The  drivers 
are  order  management  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  with  financial  as  the  drag-along,” 
said  Scott  Kaufman,  managing  part¬ 
ner  in  charge  of  the  technology 
knowledge  organization  at  Price  Wa¬ 
terhouse  in  St.  Louis. 

But  the  road  ahead  is  clearly 
client/server.  Just  ask  John  Parker, 
chief  information  officer  at  Smith- 
Kline  Beecham  Corp.,  an  internation¬ 
al  pharmaceuticals  firm.  The  compa¬ 
ny’s  next  generation  ofbackbone  sys¬ 
tems  will  be  client/ server.  “Butwe’re 
not  going  to  drop  things  that  work  for 
new  technology,”  Parker  said.  E 

Bran  del  is  senior  editor  of  Computer- 
world  Client/Server  J  oumal. 


the  year  2000,  Cameron  said. 

A  high  priority  for  this  group  is  a  pro- 
cess-based  design,  he  said.  Baan,  CA  and 
D&B  Software  built  their  engines  around 
a  data  and  process  model  that  allows 
users  to  make  changes  without  affecting 
other  parts  of  the  system.  In  others,  “the 
processes  are  all  interconnected,  and  the 
data  is,  too.  You  can’t  encapsulate  the 
pieces,”  Cameron  said. 

Workflow  is  starting  to  appear  in  other 
systems,  but  in  most  cases,  “the  vendor 
has  wrapped  workflow  around  its  applica¬ 
tion,”  Cameron  said. 
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When  Less  Means  More 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

Wr  hen  data  warehous¬ 
ing  first  came  into 
vogue  a  few  years  ago, 
the  prevailing  wisdom  was  that  infor¬ 
mation  systems  groups  would  be 
able  to  off-load  gobs  of  legacy  data 
from  host  environments  onto  client/ 
server  networks. 

Instead,  many  companies  are 
finding  that  data  warehousing  contin¬ 
ues  to  chew  up  big  chunks  of  main¬ 
frame  CPU  time. 

A  popular  way  to  avert  this  dilem¬ 
ma  is  to  downsize  data  warehouses  to 
less  expensive  Unix  environments. 
However,  Unix  platforms  are  still 
highly  vulnerable  to  security  and  re¬ 
liability  risks. 

“A  lot  of  people  don’t  see  their 
way  clear  yet  to  moving  their  data 
warehouses  down  [to  Unix],  since 
they  have  so  much  code  wrapped 
around  these  [mainframe]  systems,” 
said  Ken  Orr,  principal  at  The  Ken 
Orr  Institute,  a  research  firm  in  To¬ 
peka,  Kan. 

Indeed,  mainframe-based  client/ 
server  data  warehousing  is  far  from 
extinct.  Worldwide  shipments  of 
mainframe  MIPS  surged  30%  be¬ 
tween  1993  to  1994.  This  year,  ship¬ 
ments  are  expected  to  top  220,000 
MIPS,  according  to  Charlie  Burns,  an 
analyst  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Some  savvy  organizations  have 
found  effective  ways  of  dealing  with 
mounting  mainframe  cycles.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Union  Electric  Co.  in 
St.  Louis  is  using  an  Informa¬ 
tion  Builders,  Inc.  tool  called 
Smart  Mode.  The  tool  uses  ar¬ 
tificial  intelligence  to  minimize 


Surprise !  Warehousing 
doesn ’t  always  relieve  the 
mainframe.  Here’s  how  to 
avert  the  extra  cycles. 

the  resources  required  to  respond  to 
end-user  queries  launched  against  its 
Amdahl  Corp.  5890  machine. 

For  example,  when  a  Union  Elec¬ 
tric  engineer  queries  the  company’s 
power  outage  system,  the  Smart 
Mode  software  parcels  the  query  and 
checks  the  data  against  an  inference 
engine.  If  the  query  exceeds  a  Union 
Electric-imposed  threshold  of  30  sec¬ 
onds,  users  are  asked  to  submit  their 
requests  against  an  overnight  batch 
environment,  according  to  Steve 
Hasenfratz,  the  utility’s  supervisor  of 
database  administration. 

MAINFRAME  MAYHEM 

However,  data  warehouses  can  exac¬ 
erbate  other  cycle  consumption 
problems. 

Take  Great  Lakes  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  Corp.  The  Madison,  Wis.,  firm’s 
satellite  offices  were  able  to  get  file 
updates  from  the  DB2  data  ware¬ 
house  over  T1  and  dedicated  56K-bit 
lines.  But  they  could  not  share  data 
with  one  another  because  of  main¬ 


frame  cycle  constraints,  according  to 
Russell  Judd,  manager  of  IS  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  guarantor  of  student 
loan  services. 

So  last  year,  Great  Lakes  imple¬ 
mented  IBM’s  Distributed  Data 
Communications  Services  —  mid¬ 
dleware  designed  to  connect  each 
office’s  Novell,  Inc.  NetWare  LAN  to 
the  DB2  repository.  Flush  with  the 
ability  to  off-load  its  data  and  busi¬ 
ness  logic  onto  the  Novell  LANs, 
Great  Lakes  was  able  to  remove  a  big 
chunk  of  the  data  synchronization 
processes  required  of  its  IBM  3090- 
400J  host. 

Although  he  was  unable  to  quan¬ 
tify  a  reduction  in  mainframe  cycles 
following  the  initiative,  Judd  said  the 
project  has  relieved  some  of  Great 
Lakes’  batch  processing  activities 
that  were  once  required  to  update  lo¬ 
cal  data.  By  centralizing  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  its  distributed  data,  Great 
Lakes  has  been  able  to  reduce  its  IS 
staff  costs  by  $15,000  per  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Judd. 

Nevertheless,  most  data  ware¬ 
housing  gurus  continue  to  advise 
their  clients  to  downsize  their  main¬ 
frame  repositories  to  Unix  and  small¬ 
er  server  platforms.  “What  I’m  see¬ 
ing  more  of  is  the  creation  of  mini¬ 
warehouses,  where  you  can 
almost  define  the  business 
view  of  a  group  and  extract 
that  off  of  a  mainframe  and 
onto  a  smaller  server,”  said 
Ulka  Rodgers,  president  of 
Group  R,  Inc.,  an  Annandale, 
N.J.,  consultancy.  E 


Hoffman  is  Computerworld ’s 
senior  editor,  User  Strategies, 
in  Rochelle  Park,  N.J. 
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V/nly  one  thing  can  protect  you  from  being 
left  behind  by  advancing  server  technology 


AU6000/500  UNIX  Server  from  Unisys. 


Get  a  head  start  on  new  technology 
with  the  multiprocessing  server  that  supports 
future  generations  of  Intel  technology 


capacity,  connectivity  and  throughput  for 
your  demanding  OLTP  environments. 

With  the  U6000/500  family,  Unisys 


There’s  a  whole  new  kind  of 
server  available  from  Unisys.  One  with 
a  remarkable  architecture  that 
actually  helps  you  re-architect  your 
systems  environment  for  client/ 
server  computing. 

It’s  the  U6000/500  family  of 


servers.  These  multiprocessing  UNIX 
servers  feature  an 
innovative  design 
that  lets  you  upgrade 
from  today’s  Pentium™ 


Pentium 

■processor 


processors  through 
future  generations  of  Intel  processors- 
all  within  the  same  base  cabinet.  That’s 
what  we  call  true  investment  protection 
for  evolving  client/server  needs.  But 
that’s  just  one  of  the  features  that 


makes  these  servers  uniquely  suited  for 
your  mission-critical  applications. 

Break  through  OLTP  obstacles. 

It’s  no  secret  that  some  of  the 
biggest  OLTP  bottlenecks  are  a  result  of  I/O 
subsystems  that  can’t  keep  pace  with  high- 
volume  transaction  rates.  Thanks  to  the 
U6000/500  family,  those  problems  are  history. 

We’ve  developed  a  breakthrough 
system  architecture  to  address  the 
transaction  processing  challenge.  The 
result  is  a  server  that’s  literally  designed 
from  the  inside  out  to  deliver  increased 

UNiSYS 


continues  to  be  the  leading  supplier  of  com¬ 
mercial,  multiprocessing  UNIX  servers.  And 
that’s  not  just  because  of  our  technology.  We 
also  have  the  organizational  resources  to 
deliver  the  systems  design,  implementation 
and  management  services  our  customers 
need  for  deploying  client/server  solutions. 

But  don’t  just  take  our  word  for  it. 
Computer  Intelligence  InfoCorp  had 
some  interesting  things  to  say  about 
Unisys  in  a  report  on  suppliers  of  UNIX 
multiprocessors.  For  your  own  copy,  and 
for  more  information  about  the  U6000/500 
family,  call  us  at  1-800-874-8647,  ext.  204. 
Learn  more  about  a  new  approach  to 
client/server  that  keeps  you  out  in  front 
of  new  technology  for  a  change,  instead 
of  behind  it. 


1994  Unisys  Corp  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  licensed  exclusively  through  X/Open  Company  Ltd.  Intel  Inside  and  Pentium  Processor  Logos  are  trademarks  of  Intel  Corp. 
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mm 


KW  evin  Danehy  knows 
that  the  process  of  in¬ 
stalling  a  client/ server 
.  system  involves  some- 
^  thing  more  fundamen¬ 
tal  than  technology. 

“It’s  a  real  war,”  said  the  manager 
of  workgroup  application  develop¬ 
ment  at  Millipore  Corp.  “I’ve  certain¬ 
ly  been  involved  in  conflicts.” 

This  is  the  other  side  of  client/ 
server,  where  diplomacy  and  conflict 
resolution  skills  may  be  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  technical  virtuosity  or  a 
knowledge  of  vendors.  Information 
systems  people  who  have  been  there 
offer  practical  suggestions  for  resolv¬ 
ing  conflict  that  range  from  seeking 
compromises  to  enlisting  the  chief 
executive  officer’s  help  and  from 
playing  the  role  of  benign  despot  to 
bypassing  corporate  IS. 

Most  projects  include  stresses 
such  as  management  “saying  yes  to 
your  face  and  then  throwing  marbles 
under  your  feet,”  said  Susan  Cohen, 
an  analyst  at  The  Aarons  Group  in 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  who  has  been 
working  through  technical  imple¬ 
mentations  for  20  years. 


POLITICAL 

TURMOIL  IS 

INEVITABLE,  BUT 

DEFT  DIPLOMACY 

IS  NECESSARY 

TO  OVERCOME 

INFIGHTING 


Why  is  client/server  a  political 
issue?  Because  in  the  past,  informa¬ 
tion  hoarding  gave  people  power. 
Moving  to  client/ server  exacerbates 
the  problem  because  it’s  all  about 
user  empowerment. 

“If  you  had  information  others 
didn’t,  you  could  use  it  to  get  ahead,” 
Cohen  said.  “When  you  say  that 
people  should  share  information 
[through  client/server],  it  strikes  a 
deep  emotional  chord.”  Client/serv¬ 
er  may  also  challenge  the  importance 
of  a  person’s  special  work  skills.  “If 
the  technology  might  reduce  their 
importance,  they  will  do  everything 
they  can  to  trip  you  up.” 

Danehy  is  in  the  middle  of  an  in- 
formation-sharing  turf  war  between 
IS  and  field  sales  at  Bedford,  Mass.- 
based  Millipore,  which  sells  filters 
and  instruments  that  purify  liquids 
and  gases  for  pharmaceutical,  food, 
microelectronics  and  health  firms. 
The  issue  at  Millipore  is  not  whether 
client/server  works  but  whose  fief- 
dom  will  rule  over  the  technology. 

In  1992,  Millipore  decided  to  use 
client/server  to  automate  its  120- 
Please  turn  to  next  page 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  FERRUCIO  SARDELLA 
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member  North  American  field  sales 
operation,  thereby  accelerating  the 
follow-up  on  sales  leads  by  days  or 
weeks. 

Although  Millipore  was  an  Ora¬ 
cle  Corp.  database  user,  it  realized 
there  was  no  Oracle  software  to  elec¬ 
tronically  deliver  sales  leads.  So  it  de¬ 
cided  to  use  Lotus  Development 
Corp.’s  Notes,  even  though  the 
groupware  product  wasn’t  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  company’s  Oracle  rela¬ 
tional  database. 

“Lotus  was  so  easy  that  users 
could  write  their  own  applications,” 
Danehy  said.  “The  trouble  was  that 
the  end-user  applications  weren’t 
tightly  coupled  with  Oracle  corporate 
applications.”  As  a  result,  when  a 
salesperson  used  Lotus  to  update  the 
address  of  one  contact  at  a  major  re¬ 
search  hospital,  the  Oracle  relational 
database  would  change  the  address¬ 
es  of  1,000  other  contacts  at  the  same 
hospital. 

The  battle  was  on.  IS  wanted  total 
control.  Field  sales  wanted  its  easy- 
to-use  lead  tracking  software.  As  of 
this  writing,  the  dispute  still  hasn’t 
been  resolved. 

But  Danehy  the  diplomat  is  sug¬ 
gesting  a  compromise:  Salespeople 
can  keep  the  lead  information  in 
Notes  for  a  while,  but  eventually  it 
must  come  back  to  the  corporate 
database  in  usable  form. 

He  is  guardedly  optimistic  that 
such  a  compromise  will  make  both 
sides  happy  because  IS  will  preserve 
its  corporate  database,  and  salespeo¬ 
ple  will  still  have  a  quick  and  dirty 
way  to  get  their  job  done. 

Danehy’s  not  alone  when  it 
comes  to  turf  battles.  “It’s  partly  our 
fault  because  we  incent  employees 


WAYS  TO  BE  A 
CLIENT/SERVER 
DIPLOMAT 


1.  Improve  your  chances  for  success 
by  getting  a  high-level  corporate 
sponsor  for  your  project. 

2.  Don’t  assume  you  have  political 
support;  your  project  needs  to  be 
sold  almost  daily. 

3.  Be  honest  with  people  about  how 
client/server  is  going  to  affect  the 
organization. 

4.  Don’t  waste  non  political  IS  people 
by  trying  to  remold  them  into  diplo¬ 
mats.  Bring  in  a  politician  from  an¬ 
other  department  as  a  partner. 

5.  Consider  hiring  consultants  who 
specialize  in  conflict  resolution  (see 
list  below). 


and  managers  to  defend  their  own 
territory,”  said  Bill  Murray,  director 
of  IS  and  strategic  technology  at  Tri¬ 
bune  Broadcasting  Co.,  a  Chicago- 
based  TV  and  radio  subsidiary  of  the 
Tribune  Co.,  which  publishes  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  “But  as  we’ve  been 
able  to  show  managers  how  to  har¬ 
ness  the  power  of  a  client/ server  sys¬ 
tem,  the  more  savvy  ones  have  start¬ 
ed  to  break  out  of  silo  thinking.” 

When  Tribune  Broadcasting  be¬ 
gan  its  client/ server  push  in  1993, 
there  was  significant  opposition  from 
TV  and  radio  stations  to  spending 
their  own  money  on  the  client/ server 
systems,  Murray  said.  But  opposition 


The  following  is  a  list  of  consultants  who  specialize  in  IS/business 
management  conflict  resolution: 


joe  Johnson 

Director  of  Organizational 
Development  Consulting 
KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Boston 

(617)  973-2981 


Roger  Sobkowiak 

Managing  Partner 
Software  People 
Concepts,  Inc. 
Munroe,  Conn. 
(203)  452-1768 


Madeline  Weiss 

Principal 
Weiss  Associates 
Bethesda,  Md. 
(301)  229-8062 


diminished  once  management  finan¬ 
cial  incentives  were  changed  to  favor 
using  the  system,  which  was  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  the  sharing  of  vid¬ 
eo,  audio  and  text  among  broadcast 
stations  and  daily  newspapers. 

Murray’s  political  approach  is 
what  he  calls  “education  with  sensi¬ 
tivity.” 

For  example,  by  allowing  users  a 
place  to  air  problems,  this  approach 
gives  them  “a  voice  in  how  their 
world  works.” 

Second,  this  approach  can  un¬ 
cover  problems  that  are  easily  solved 
but  may  have  been  frustrating  to 
users.  Finding  out  that  the  system 
needs  to  be  available  on  weekends  is 
a  crucial  point  to  those  users  working 
on  projects. 

“It’s  not  dictatorial;  it’s  more  col¬ 
legial.  But  there  is,  lurking  behind  it, 
an  element  of  a  benign  despot.  Be¬ 
cause  in  the  end,  we  all  understand 
that  we  need  to  work  out  an  accept¬ 
able  solution  and  that  the  corporate 
view  is  going  to  carry  a  lot  of  weight,” 
Murray  said. 

N ot  all  client/server  political  bat¬ 
tles  have  happy  endings.  David  Cam¬ 
eron,  a  veteran  chief  information  offi¬ 
cer,  recalled  a  losing  political  battle 
he  fought  in  an  earlier  job  as  IS  vice 
president  at  Wackenhut  Corp.,  a  se¬ 
curity  services  business  in  Coral  Ga¬ 
bles,  Fla. 

In  late  1991,  Wackenhut  planned 
to  save  $3  million  over  10  years  by 
shifting  its  business  from  a  main¬ 
frame  to  client/ server.  Despite  the 
savings,  the  project  was  difficult  to 
sell  because  it  required  increasing 
the  IS  budget  by  more  than  40%  in  the 
first  two  years.  Because  Wackenhut’s 
business  offered  only  slim  profit  mar¬ 
gins,  second-guessing  IS  expendi¬ 
tures  became  routine. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  client/ server  opponents,  who 
had  the  chairman’s  ear,  were  bad- 
mouthing  Cameron’s  project.  ‘There 
was  an  opinion  out  there  that  this 
client/ server  thing  was  not  as  com¬ 
plex  as  these  IS  guys  were  making  it 
seem.  And  there  was  enough  disrup¬ 
tion  to  plant  the  idea  in  the  chair- 
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man’s  mind,”  he  said.  The  disruption 
was  caused  in  part  by  Cameron’s  de¬ 
cision  to  replace  about  70%  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  42-person  IS  staff  for  the  proj¬ 
ect. 

“The  chairman  invited  me  into 
his  office  one  day  and  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  he  had  the  solution  for  our 
client/server  problem  through  a  con¬ 
tact  he  had.  The  chairman  had  hon¬ 
estly  believed  this  guy  when  he  said 
all  we  had  to  do  was  buy  cheap  PCs, 
put  them  on  everyone’s  desk,  net¬ 
work  them  together  and  download 
software  from  the  mainframe,”  Cam¬ 
eron  said. 

Cameron’s  problems  intensified 
when  the  corporate  sponsor  for  his 
client/ server  project,  the  company’s 
chief  financial  officer,  left  the  compa¬ 
ny.  Without  a  top-ranking  advocate, 
Cameron  eventually  gave  up  and  also 
leftWackenhut. 

But  he  learned  a  few  hard  les¬ 
sons:  “You’ve  got  to  keep  everyone  in 


line,  keep  rumors,  speculation  and  al¬ 
ternate  strategy  approaches  at  bay 
and  really  control  what’s  going  on. 
When  IS  looks  confused  or  pauses, 
everyone  jumps  on  that,”  Cameron 
said.  ‘The  real  danger  is  to  assume 
there  is  support  and  understanding 
for  client/ server.  It  has  to  be  present¬ 
ed  and  sold  almost  on  a  daily  basis 
and  packaged  in  a  positive  light.” 

STAYING  OUT  OF  TROUBLE 

How  can  you  avoid  political  troubles 
or  resolve  them  once  they  arise? 
Here  are  two  client/ server  projects 
that  went  right  and  why  their  backers 
think  they  won. 

Jeff  Greenberg,  IS  manager  at 
Fort  Lee,  N.J.-based  CNBC,  the  whol¬ 
ly  owned,  500-employee  cable  TV 
subsidiary  of  the  NBC  television  net¬ 
work,  avoided  political  trouble  by  go¬ 
ing  around  corporate  IS. 

“Some  people  at  CNBC  had  a  bad 
experience  with  the  NBC  IS  people, 


and  they  didn’t  want  to  go  to  them. 
So  we  went  to  consultants  and  did  it 
on  our  own,”  he  said.  “It  was  kind  of  a 
show-off  thing,  but  it  turned  out  all 
right.” 

John  Severson,  vice  president  of 
information  technology  at  commer¬ 
cial  air-conditioning  manufacturer 
Trane  Co.  in  Lacrosse,  Wis.,  said  he 
succeeded  in  introducing  client/ 
server  to  his  company’s  7,000- 
employee  North  American  Commer¬ 
cial  Group  in  1993  because  the  CEO 
backed  him  from  the  beginning. 

“I  had  no  trouble  selling  it  to  busi¬ 
nesspeople  because  it  was  the  CEO’s 
imperative,”  Severson  said.  ‘There 
were  lots  of  opportunities  for  the 
CEO  to  blink,  but  he  didn’t.  If  you 
don’t  have  unflinching  commitment 
at  the  top,  don’t  start  because  it  will 
be  difficult  for  you  to  carry  it  off.”  E 


Alexander  is  a  Minneapolis-based 
journalist  who  reports  on  technology. 
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JEFFREY 

CHITTENDEN 

AND  THOMAS 
ROBBEN 

Chittenden  (left) 
and  Robb en  are 
systems  architects 
at  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.  in  New  York. 


WE  NEED  SYSTEMS 


Everything  in  business  is 
changing:  the  external 
environment,  product/ 
service  offerings,  operations  and 
systems  and  people.  For  each  of 
these,  we  must  envision  where 
we  want  to  go  and  then  manage 
those  parts  we  can  control. 

We  need  to  respond  quickly,  yet  the  ex¬ 
isting  operations  and  systems  supporting  our 
businesses  are  difficult  to  change  quickly. 
The  stopgap  solution  is  to  develop  yet  another 
new  process  or  system  without  trying  to  ad¬ 
just,  adapt  or  reuse  anything  we  already  have. 
The  result  is  that  our  portfolio  of  operations 
and  systems  grows  bigger,  more  expensive 
and  more  unmanageable. 

As  client/ server  tools  give  us  more  pow¬ 
er  and  development  speed,  they  often  lead  to 
more  redundancies  and  unarchitected  collec¬ 
tions  of  “new  legacy  systems.”  We  have  to  pre¬ 
vent  more  partially  redundant  systems  from 
being  created.  We  need  systems  building 
blocks  that  satisfy  future  business  demands. 

The  ultimate  solution  is  “componentiza- 
tion,”  or  the  creation  of  business  objects. 
Gradually  decompose  applications  into  non- 
redundant,  generalized,  encapsulated  com¬ 
ponents.  Then  create  new  applications  and 
behaviors  through  the  assembly  (building 
block  style)  of  components. 

But  componentization  is  a  slow  process 
that  has  to  be  attacked  simultaneously  from 
the  top  and  bottom.  The  top-down  approach 
takes  time.  First,  agree  on  where  the  business 
needs  to  go.  Pay  strict  attention  to  anticipat¬ 
ing,  understanding  and  satisfying  changing 
client  demands.  Then  create  one  multilevel 
object  model  of  the  business,  operations  and 
systems.  Break  operations  and  systems  into 
“chunks,”  or  components,  within  which  func¬ 
tions  and  data  are  localized. 

In  constructing  this  model,  use  function¬ 
al  models  and  data  models  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  old  world  and  the  new  world. 


Create,  populate  and  evolve  these 
models  in  one  repository  tailored 
to  the  firm’s  particulars.  Dedicate 
one  or  two  people  to  managing 
this  repository. 

The  bottom-up  approach  is 
much  more  immediate.  It  re¬ 
quires  continuing  discipline  to  look  for 
emerging  redundancy  at  its  source  and  deal 
with  it  there,  before  it  is  translated  into  new 
operations  or  systems.  One  way  to  do  this  is 
via  “architectural  reviews/walk-throughs”  of 
every  new  project.  Here  are  some  options  to 
reduce  redundancy: 

Reuse  what  you  already  have.  Reuse  is  the 
best  alternative.  Can  you  satisfy  demand  by 
using/ reusing  something  (in  full  or  in  part)? 

Grow  what  you  already  have.  Growing/gen¬ 
eralizing  an  existing  system  to  satisfy  new  de¬ 
mands  is  ideal,  but  operations  and  systems 
are  not  easy  to  change,  especially  if  they  are 
not  structured  in  a  building  block  fashion. 

Develop  new  applications  with  componenti- 
zation  and  generalization.  If  you  must  develop 
new  ops  and  systems  (or  parts  thereof) ,  can 
you  do  it  in  a  way  that  prepares  them  for  easy 
reuse  by  future  business  changes/require- 
ments/projects? 

Do  an  economic  analysis  of  these  possible 
alternatives.  It  must  span  five  years  or  longer 
to  provide  fair  comparisons. 

Here  are  some  other  things  to  consider: 

Search  the  portfolio  of  legacy  systems  for 
ones  that  can  be  shut  down  or  simplified.  Some 
systems  may  have  to  be  partitioned, 
“wrapped”  and  “objectized”  so  those  chunks 
can  work  as  modular  “black  boxes.” 

Minimize  the  number  of  approved  technol¬ 
ogies.  You  must  invest  in  the  infrastructure, 
organization  and  culture,  either  explicitly  or 
stealthily  (strategic  investment  hidden  inside 
tactical  projects). 

We  can  prosper  in  these  changing  times, 
provided  we  reorganize  operations,  systems 
and  people  for  maximum  adaptability.  E 


BUILDING 
BLOCKS  THAT 
SATISFY  FUTURE 
BUSINESS 
DEMANDS. 
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Client/server 
is  the  hottest 
topic  in  IS.  And 
no  publication 
covers  client/server 
news  in  greater  depth 
and  breadth  than  Com- 
puterworld.  Week  in  and 
week  out,  we  bring  you  the 
latest  developments  in  the 
world  of  distributed  computing  - 
hot  off  the  presses.  •  But  we  don’t 
stop  there.  Because  when  you 
subscribe  to  Computerworld ,  you  also 
get  a  free  subscription  to  Computerworld 
Client  I  Server  Journal.  This  bimonthly 
magazine  goes  behind  the  news  of  the  week  to 
explore  the  products  and  technologies,  strategies, 
and  solutions,  successes  and  failures.  So  you’ll  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  critical  link  between 
distributed  computing  and  your  own  organization’s 
business  objectives.  •  Need  more  reasons  to  order 
Computerworld  today?  You’ll  get  The  Premier  100,  an 
annual  profile  of  leading  companies  using  IS  technology. 
And  the  Computerworld  Global  100.  a  special  supplement 
showcasing  the  companies  who  are  most  effectively 
deploying  information  technology  on  a  global  scale.  Plus,  we’ll 
include  Computerworld’s  Best  Places  To  Work.  So  you’ll  know  where 
to  look  for  your  next  big  career  opportunity.  •  With  all  this,  it’s  no 
wonder  over  142,000  IS  professionals  already  pay  to  subscribe  to  the 
only  newspaper  that  brings  together  the  world  of  technology  with  the 
world  of  business  -  Computerworld.  Shouldn’t  you  subscribe  too?  •  Call 
us  toll-free  at  1-800-343-6474.  Or  use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card 
bound  into  this  issue  to  order  Computerworld.  You’ll  receive  51  information- 
packed  issues,  plus  these  valuable  bonus  publications.  •  Then,  as  you  move 
step-by-step  into  the  world  of  distributed  computing,  you’ll  be  in  good  company. 
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Herbert  Edelstein  Jeffrey  Tash  Colin  White 

Well  also  feature  a  panel  and  sessions  by  sev¬ 
eral  high  tech  industry  analysts,  including  Herbert 
Edelstein,  Jeffrey  Tash,  and  Colin  White. 

The  75,000  square  foot  exhibit  hall  feature: 
more  than  100  companies.  You’ll  see  the  latest  tech¬ 
nology  from  Informix’s  key  business  partners Js| 
including  Hewlett-Packard,  SAP  America,  and 
Sun  Microsystems. 


The  goal  of  new  technology  is  simple:  to 
break  through  the  barriers  that  keep  you  from 
maximizing  your  performance.  That’s  the  focus  of 
the  1995  Informix  Worldwide  User  Conference. 


Come  explore  the  next  generation  of  client/ 
server  database  and  application  development 
technology  through: 

•  one  full  day  of  in-depth  tutorials 

•  six  different  conference  tracks 

•  real-life  case  studies 

•  special  events  for  networking  and  iun 

The  exciting  lineup  this  year 
includes  conference  keynote 
Marc  Andreessen,  co-creator  ol 
NCSA  Mosaic  and  co-founder 
of  one  of  the  industry’s  hottest 
new  companies,  Netscape 
CVimrmi  mentions. 
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MBNA  Marketing  Systems 
Mercury  Interactive  Corp. 
MicroStrategy,  Incorporated 
®  MiTI 


t  Motorola  Computer  Group 
NexGen  SI,  Inc. 

Novel! 

Open  Environment  Corp. 
PeopleSoft 
PERFORMIX,  INC. 

Persoft,  Inc. 

Prism  Solutions,  Inc. 

ProAmerica  Systems 
Pyramid  Technology  Corporation 
Rankin  Technology  Group 
Recognition  International  Inc. 
Relevant  Business  Systems 
*  SAP  America,  Inc. 

Seek  Systems  Inc. 

Selectstar 

Sentry  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Sequent  Computer  Systems 
Silicon  Graphics 
Software  Development  Group 
Software  Interfaces 


Spectra  Logic 

Speedware 

SQA 

Stanford  Technology  Group 
Sun  Microsystems 
Symbol  Technologies,  inc. 
Tandem  Computers 
Techgnosis,  Inc. 

The  Technology  Group 

Tecsys 

TMS 

Unify  Corporation 

Unisys 

Vertrax 

Vislgenic  Software,  inc. 
VMARK  Software,  inc. 
Windstar 

*  Platinum  Sponsor 
©Gold  Sponsor 
t  Silver  Sponsor 


Don’t  Miss  It! 


REGISTERING  IS  EASY! 

Call  us:  1-80Q-926-EXPO 
Fax  us:  1-310-459-0605 

Or  register  via  the  World  Wide  Web: 
http://www.informix.com/ 


ance 


San  Jose,  California  •  July  17-20 


LAN  ADMINISTRATOR 


Because  of  NetWare's  ubiquity,  experts  remain 
in  high  demand  but  can  be  found;  there's  still 
not  much  of  a  calling  for  NT  experts 


AppleTalk 

Banyan  Vines 

Pathworks 

IBM  LAN  Server 

NT  Server 

Novell  NetWare 

LOW 

HIGH 

DEMAND 


RDBMS  ADMINISTRATOR 

Sybase  and  Oracle  administrators  remain 
in  high  demand  but  can  be  found;  other 
database  experts  are  tough  to  recruit 


DEMAND 


SYSTEM  MANAGEMENT 

Project  managers  and  desktop  support  specialists 
are  in  high  demand,  while  capacity  planning 
specialists  are  in  low  demand  but  are  hard  to  find 

Capacity  planning 

ft 

HIGH 

1 

Hi 

□ 

Directories 

Security 

Project 

Management 

Desktop  Support 

■J 

2 

Hi 

i 

-.saw m  . 

HIGH 

demand 

KEEPING  'EM  HAPPY 

There  are  a  number  of 
things  IS  employees  need 
in  order  to  be  satisfied 

More  vacation  time 

42% 

Performance  bonuses 

36% 

Telecommuting 

36% 

Fitness/Wellness  program 

30% 

Profit  sharing 

25% 

Child  care  reimbursement 

24% 

Sabbaticals 

23% 

On-site  child  care 

21% 

Flexible  hours 

16% 

Tuition  reimbursement 

15% 

Elder  care 

12% 

Spousal  equivalent  health  benefits 

10% 

Multiple  responses  permitted 

_ i 

FIND  THEM,  KEEP  THEM  .  .  . 

What's  needed  to  recruit  people 
with  skills  in  short  supply? 


■  New  technology  opportunities 


■  Job  security 


■  High  quality  of  work  tools 


I  Advancement  opportunities 


■  IS  training 


■  Clearly  defined  decisions 


■  Contribution  to  IS/business  goals 


■  Organized  communications 


■  Clearly  defined  roles  and  responsibilities 
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If  you're  designing  a  GUI  application,  you  know  how  inter-  What's  more,  XVI  s  sol uhons  span  a  11  popular  CjUis  on 

pretive  languages  and  emulated  windowing  systems  more  than  30  platforms, 
can  lead  to  poor  performance.  That's  why  you  need  a 

complete  productivity  solution  from  the  experts  who  XVT  also  offers  rock  solid  suppoit  from  experienced 
invented  cross-platform  programming:  XVT.  engineers,  in-depth  training,  and  a  full  range  of  comple¬ 

mentary,  best-of-class  tools  from  dozens  of  leading-edge 

XVT  offers  the  industry's  sleekest,  most  reliable  C  development  partners, 

and  C++  solutions.  Solutions  designed  to  heighten 

productivity  with:  Go  native  with  XVT! 

•  Visual  tools  that  expedite  rapid  GUI  creation 

•  An  application  environment  that  encourages 
correct  application  design 

•  A  design  methodology  that  promotes 
the  creation  of  high-quality  appli¬ 
cations,  with  real  code  reuse  ■  f  | 

•  Easy  database  interface  develop-  mm 

ment  and  connectivity  solutions  ■ 

with  direct  DB2  access  A 


See  what  we  can  do  to  help  your  team  be  more  produc¬ 
tive.  Call  toll  free  for  a  detailed  information  kit  and  a 
free,  eye-opening  demo  disk. 


Call  (800)  678-7988 
Fax  (303)  443-0969 
Internet  info@xvt.com 


Consider  the  problem  solved 


NEW  PRODUCTS 

■  Texas  Instruments’  tool 
suite  for  OLE  applications 

■  Seer  Technologies’  integrat¬ 
ed  development  tools 

■  Cadre  Technologies’  object- 
oriented  tool  kit 

■  Visix’s  integration  too! 

PRODUCT  REVIEW 

■  Informix  Software’s  NewEra 
database 


Delphi  Takes  Fast  Road 


•  By  Christopher  Lindquist 

Borland  is  serious.  Del¬ 
phi,  its  new  develop¬ 
ment  tool,  has  the  potential  to 
revolutionize  the  market,  if  it 
hasn’t  arrived  too  late.  This 
Windows-based  rapid  applica¬ 
tion  development  tool  from 
the  folks  in  Scotts  Valley,  Cal¬ 
if.,  features  many  advantages 
over  competitors  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Visual  Basic  and  Pow¬ 
ersoft’s  PowerBuilder: 

■  A  robust,  object-oriented  de¬ 
velopment  model. 

■  An  extremely  fast  native- 
code  compiler. 

■  The  ability  to  create  Dynam¬ 
ic  Link  Libraries  and  custom 
controls  without  resorting 
toC. 

Only  two  things  make  Del¬ 
phi’s  success  a  little  less  sure: 
the  lack  of  Microsoft’s  name 
on  the  box  and  PowerBuild¬ 
er’s  momentum.  Still,  some 


people  have  seen  enough  of 
Microsoft’s  name  to  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Further,  Delphi  is 
strong  enough  to  help  Bor¬ 
land  International,  Inc.  build 
some  momentum  on  its  own. 

Delphi  is  available  in  two 
versions.  The  $199  version 
was  designed  for  creating 


stand-alone  Windows  applica¬ 
tions.  It  supports  Paradox, 
dBase  and  the  included  local 
Interbase  server. 

A  full  $1,999  client/ server 
version  comes  complete  with 
SQL  drivers  for  Oracle  Corp., 
Sybase,  Inc.,  Informix  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.  and  Interbase  Soft¬ 
ware  Corp.  databases,  plus  a 
visual  query  builder  and  inte¬ 
grated  support  for  external 
version  control  software. 

No  matter  which  version 
you  choose,  Delphi  is  a 
breeze.  You  simply  drag  and 
drop  various  objects  onto 
forms,  set  up  their  properties 
in  the  Object  Inspector  and 
then  define  event  handlers  in 
the  code  window.  If  you  can’t 
find  the  control  you  need,  Del¬ 
phi  supports  standard  .VBX 
controls,  or  you  can  build 
them  yourself  from  within 
Delphi. 

Delphi’s  interface  is  slick, 
using  “notebook  pages”  with 
“tabs”  to  keep  everything  in 
order.  Beginners  or  develop¬ 
ers  looking  for  a  quick  and 
dirty  way  to  get  started  can 
run  through  tutorials. 

The  primary  advantage  of 
native  code  is  speed.  For  start¬ 
ers,  Delphi  compiles  remark¬ 
ably  quickly.  Even  relatively 
large  applications  can  run  in 
seconds.  Once  compiled,  the 
applications  run  quickly,  too. 

Early  testers  report  that 
Delphi  applications  run  up  to 
10  times  faster  than  similar 


Visual  Basic  and  PowerBuild¬ 
er  programs.  Delphi’s  raw 
speed  should  allow  it  to  keep 
going  strong  long  after  the 
competition  has  stalled. 

Developers  will  also  like 
Delphi’s  extensive  debugging 
tools,  including  support  for 
conditional  breakpoints  as 
well  as  the  WinSight  and  Win- 
Spector  monitoring  and  diag¬ 
nostic  tools.  Even  better,  Del¬ 
phi  supports  exception  hand¬ 
ling,  which  automatically 
traps  drastic  conditions  such 
as  memory  errors  and  Gener¬ 
al  Protection  Faults  and  gives 
your  code  a  chance  to  deal 
with  them  without  losing  data. 

Because  Delphi  is  built 
around  Borland’s  Object  Pas¬ 
cal,  it  supports  the  code¬ 
saving  features  of  inheritance, 
polymorphism  and  encapsula¬ 
tion.  Delphi  will  also  compile 
Object  Pascal  source  code. 

Delphi  is  not  perfect,  how¬ 
ever.  Its  printed  documenta¬ 
tion  lacks  a  programmer’s 
guide,  though  one  is  available 
at  extra  cost  from  Borland. 
Aid  the  included  Report- 
Smith  report  writer  isn’t  the 
fastest  thing  around. 

But  these  are  small  nits  for 
a  first- generation  product. 

And  while  Borland  says  it  has 
no  plans  to  go  after  Forte-class 
tools,  Visual  Basic  and  Power¬ 
Builder  had  better  start  look¬ 
ing  over  their  shoulders. 

Borland,  (408)  431-1000.  E 


Lindquist  is  the  technical  editor 
of  Electronic  Entertainment 
magazine. 
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WHAT'S  NEW 


Developer  Tools  Target 
Enterprisewide  Applications 


DEVELOPMENT  TOOLS 


SOFTWARE  TOOL  SUITE 


ARRANGER 

Texas  Instruments  (Soft¬ 
ware  Business),  Inc. 
Plano,  Texas 


WHAT:  This  software  tool  suite 
extends  the  reach  of  OLE- 
based  applications  into  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.  Windows  NT,  Unix 
and  MVS  environments.  You 
can  build  new  applications  as 
well  by  reusing  business  ob¬ 
jects  built  with  TI’s  Composer 
by  IEF,  a  client/server  appli¬ 
cation  development  tool  kit. 

Two  versions  will  be  of¬ 
fered:  a  professional  version 
for  IS  professionals  and  a  stan¬ 
dard  version  for  power  users 
and  systems  staffers. 

WHERE:  Development  and 
runtime  environments  will  be 
available  for  Windows  3.11. 
HOW  MUCH:  $30,000  for  a  20- 
member  workgroup. 

WHEN:  Available  in  August 
from  TI’s  direct  sales  force. 
USER  FEEDBACK:  CINergy 
Corp.,  a  $2.5  billion  Plainfield, 


Ind.,  gas  and  electric  utility,  is 
using  an  alpha  version  of 
Arranger  to  build  a  fuel  man¬ 
agement  and  phone  manage¬ 
ment  system.  For  fuel  man¬ 
agement,  Excel  users  can 
invoke  procedures  to  manage 
coal  inventory  data  on  an  MVS 
mainframe  running  DB2. 
“They  can  dump  the  data  into 
an  Excel  spread  sheet  to  do 
analysis  and  charting,”  said 
Mike  Brown,  man¬ 
ager  of  data  resource 
management. 

With  the  phone 
system,  users  of 
Windows  3.1  clients 
built  with  Visual  Basic,  Excel 
and  Composer  by  IEF  can  ac¬ 
cess  server  data  on  Oracle? 
running  on  NT.  “Our  view  is  to 
take  corporate  business  rules 
and  put  them  on  the  server 
and  provide  access  to  it  from 
the  desktop  in  a  way  in  which 
you  almost  don’t  care  what 
tools  the  users  goes  after  it 
with,”  Brown  said. 

PHONE:  (800)  838-1843,  x6668 


SEERHPS5.3 

Seer  Technologies,  Inc. 
Cary,  N.  C. 


WHAT:  Anew  version  of 
SeerHPS  and  a  suite  of  inte¬ 
grated  tools  for  developers  to 
build  multitier,  enterprise¬ 
wide  applications  that  operate 
within  distributed  LAN  envi¬ 
ronments.  New  tools  include 
NetEssential,  mid¬ 
dleware  that  lets  de¬ 
velopers  deploy  ap¬ 
plications  in  hetero¬ 
geneous  environ¬ 
ments  and  supports 
dynamic  routing;  Freeway,  a 
repository  that  enables  teams 
of  developers  to  share  data 
definitions  and  objects;  and 
TurboCycler,  a  rapid  applica¬ 
tion  development  tool  that 
generates  programs  from 
high-level  models. 

Version  5.3  also  comes 
with  a  Window  Flow  Diagram- 
mer,  which  captures  graphical 
user  interface  window  flow 
definitions  into  the  repository. 
WHERE:  Development  plat¬ 
forms  include  Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard  Co.’s  HP  9000  Series  800 
family;  IBM’s  RS/ 6000  and 
AS/400;  AT&T  Global  Infor¬ 
mation  Solutions’  3000  server 
family;  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.  SPARCservers;  and  Com¬ 
paq  Computer  Corp.’s  Proli¬ 
ant  Pentium-based  servers. 

Transaction  processing 
systems  include  CICS,  IMS, 
Transarc  Corp.’s  Encina  and 
Novell,  Inc.’s  Tuxedo.  Net¬ 
working  protocols  include 
IBM’s  LU6.2,  LU2,  TCP/IP, 
SPX/IPX  and  Named  Pipes. 


i  Databases  supported  are 
;  DB2,  DB2/2  and  Oracle 
:  Corp.,  Sybase,  Inc.  and  Infor- 
:  mix  Software,  Inc. 

■  HOW  MUCH:  Introductory  pric- 
j  ing:  $75,000  to  $225,000. 

■  WHEN:  Generally  available  lat- 
:  erthis  month. 

USER  FEEDBACK:  SeerHPS  5.3 
:  is  expected  to  deliver  the  ca- 
:  pab  ility  Ch  arle  s  Schwab  &  C  o . 

:  foresaw  when  it  began  using 
:  Seer  tools  five  years  ago. 

“We’re  moving  to  client/ 

:  server  platforms  across  the 

■  company  and  wanted  a  CASE 
:  tool  that  was  platform-inde- 

:  pendent,”  said  Lisa  Villarreal, 

•  a  director  in  Schwab’s  IS  divi- 
:  sion.  “We  want  to  putbusiness 
:  analysis  and  rules  into  a  mod- 
:  el  and  generate  code  for  a  va- 
:  riety  of  platforms.  Seer  had 
:  that  capability  to  a  degree, 

:  but  with  [Version]  5.3  you  get 
:  that  and  become  mainframe- 
:  independent.” 

With  the  Seer-built  applica- 
:  tions,  Schwab  expects  geo- 
:  graphically  dispersed  users 
j  across  its  vast  enterprise  to  ac- 

■  cess  customer  service  data  re- 
:  siding  on  a  variety  of  plat- 

:  forms.  ‘We  want  to  have  data 
:  in  the  hands  of  people  that  use 
:  it  every  day,”  Villarreal  said. 

;  ‘We  have  that  today,  but  we 
:  want  it  in  a  form  that’s  easier 
:  to  use.” 

The  discount  broker  also 
:  believes  the  use  of  Seer  will 
:  come  in  handy,  given  the 
:  stock  market’s  continued  vol- 
i  atility.  “If  we  need  more  trad- 
:  ing  servers,  we  can  do  so  with- 
:  out  having  to  add  another 
:  mainframe,”  she  added, 
i  PHONE:  (800)  499-7337 
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Texas  Instruments'  Arranger  extends  the  reach  of  OLE-based 
applications  into  Windows  NT,  Unix  and  MVS  environments 
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OBJECT-ORIENTED  TOOLS 


GUI  DEVELOPMENT  TOOLS 


OBJECTTEAM 
APPLICATION  FACTORY 

Cadre  Technologies,  Inc. 
Providence,  R.I. 


WHAT:  ObjectTeam  Applica¬ 
tion  Factory  is  a  suite  of  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  tools  to  develop 
reusable  C++  components  for 
Windows-based  applications. 
The  tool  kit  enables  develop¬ 
ers  to  automate  component- 
based  application  assembly, 
from  design  and  wiring  to  test¬ 
ing,  assembly  and  reuse.  No 
separate  fourth-generation 
language  (4GL)  or  scripting 
language  is  required. 

Applications  are  assem¬ 
bled  by  connecting  prewritten 
components  and  frameworks. 
Supported  interfaces  include 
VBX,  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Open 
Database  Connectivity,  Ora¬ 
cle  Corp.’s  Oracle,  Sybase, 
Inc.’s  Sybase  and  Object  De¬ 
sign,  Inc.’s  ObjectStore. 
WHERE:  Initially  available  on 
Windows  and  Windows  NT; 
Unix  and  OLE  will  be  support¬ 
ed  in  the  next  release. 

HOW  MUCH:  Complete  suite 
begins  at  $4,495  per  user; 
site  license  discounts  are 


also  available. 

WHEN:  Available  through  Cad¬ 
re’s  direct  sales  force  in  the 
U.S.  and  Europe  and  through 
distributors  worldwide. 

USER  FEEDBACK:  This  tool  kit 
could  challenge  Powersoft’s 
PowerBuilder  and  Microsoft’s 
Visual  Basic  in  ease  of  use  and 
development  speed,  said  a 
corporate  developer  at  a  major 
East  Coast  mutual  funds  firm. 

The  firm  is  building  a  core 
object  architecture  that  will 
supportWindows-based  ac¬ 
cess  to  multiple  mutual  fund 
products.  “You  can  plunk  the 
components  into  any  C++ 
compiler,  integrate  them  with 
a  custom-built  order  process¬ 
ing  or  trading  application  and 
link  to  a  GUI  on  the  front  end 
and  a  database  on  the  back 
end,”  he  said. 

Most  importantly,  all  this 
can  be  done  without  learning 
a  proprietary  4GL. 

“Our  company’s  not  in  the 
software  business.  We  want  to 
focus  on  the  business  aspects 
represented  in  business  ob¬ 
jects”  and  not  become  class  li¬ 
brary  or  database  experts,  the 
developer  said. 

PHONE:  (401)  351-5950 
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Cadre’s  ObjectTeam  Application  Factory  allows  developers 
to  automate  component-based  application  assembly 


GALAXY  APPLICATION 
ENVIRONMENT  2.5 

Visix  Software,  Inc. 
Reston,  Va. 


WHAT:  This  release  of  Galaxy 
adds  team  coordination  fea¬ 
tures,  graphical  user  interface 
(GUI)  building,  faster  perfor¬ 
mance  and  more  platform  sup¬ 
port.  The  inclusion  of  C  and 
C++  class  libraries,  a  GUI 
builder  and  Distributed  Appli¬ 
cation  Services  (DAS)  facili¬ 
tates  the  development  of  scal¬ 
able,  distributed  applications 
that  operate  across  all  major 
operating  environments  and 
platforms  without  changing 
the  underlying  code. 

Developers  select  compil¬ 
ers  and  debuggers  to  gener¬ 
ate  code  native  to  the  chosen 
deployment  environment. 
With  DAS,  developers  can  put 
application  logic  on  the  most 
appropriate  client  or  server. 
WHERE:  Users  can  deploy  ap¬ 
plications  on  48  platforms,  in¬ 
cluding  Apple  Computer, 

Inc.’s  PowerMacintosh  and 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s 
OpenVMS  for  Alpha. 

HOW  MUCH:  $9,600  per  C  de¬ 
veloper  seat;  $12,100  per  C++ 
developer  seat,  with  no  run¬ 
time  versions. 

WHEN:  Available  now  directly 
via  Visix’s  direct  sales  force. 

USER  FEEDBACK:  Ford  Motor 
Co.  in  Dearborn,  Mich.,  hopes 
to  build  applications  with  Gal¬ 
axy  Application  Environment 
2.5  that  enable  compliance 
with  The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1990. 
“We’re  using  it  [to  build]  the 
GUI  portion  and  as  an  integra¬ 
tion  tool  that  makes  sure 
everything  can  talk  to  every¬ 
thing  else,”  said  Mike  Davis, 
project  manager. 

A  recently  rolled-out  moni¬ 


toring,  reporting  and  tracking 
application  runs  Galaxy-devel¬ 
oped  client  software  on  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.  and  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  Co.  workstations 
and  on  Microsoft  Corp.  Win¬ 
dows  and  NT  PCs.  Emission 
and  regulation  data  resides  on 
an  Informix  Software,  Inc. 
database.  Users  on  client  ma¬ 
chines  access  the  emission 
data  and  generate  models  that 
show  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  auto  production  levels 
and  Clean  Air  compliance. 

The  application  is  in  use  at 
nine  Ford  plants  and  will  be 
rolled  out  to  7 1  facilities  by  the 
third  quarter.  “Since  Ford’s  so 
big,  there’s  no  itemized  way  to 
know  what  environments  all 
these  plants  have,  so  it’s  im¬ 
portant  that  we  can  write  our 
code  to  run  on  many  plat¬ 
forms,”  Davis  said. 

ATitle  5  permit  applica¬ 
tion,  slated  for  later  this  year, 
automates  the  generation  of 
permit  applications  for  Clean 
Air  Act  compliance  by  invok¬ 
ing  database  procedures  from 
client  machines.  This  applica¬ 
tion  will  eliminate  the  need  for 
Ford  personnel  to  manually 
fill  out  some  10,000  to  15,000 
pages  of  forms. 

Together,  the  two  applica¬ 
tions  will  save  Ford  an  estimat¬ 
ed  $150  million  annually,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Command  Control 
&  Communications  for  Indus¬ 
try  in  Fountain  Valley,  Calif. 
The  savings  will  come  primar¬ 
ily  in  labor  cost:  The  monitor¬ 
ing,  reporting  and  tracking 
application  will  eliminate  the 
need  to  add  a  projected  six  to 
eight  people  per  plant,  which 
would  cost  Ford  about  $125 
million  a  year.  The  Title  5  per¬ 
mit  application  will  save  $25 
million  peryear,  Davis  said. 
PHONE:  (703)  758-8230 
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The  Client/Server  Journal  Firing  Line  is  an  evaluation  based  on  interviews  with  users  at  four  major  corporate  installations. 
The  product  under  review  is  being  used  in  a  production  environment.  Ratings  are  based  on  a  l-to-10  scale, 
where  10  represents  extremely  high  satisfaction  and  1  represents  extreme  dissatisfaction. 


INSTALLATION 

DESCRIPTION 

_  r 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

MANUFACTURING 

CONSULTANCY 

3 

MANUFACTURER 

. 

FACILITY 

MANAGEMENT 

— - 

CLIENT 

PLATFORM 

486-based  PCs  and 

Sun  SPARCstations 

Pentium-  and 

486-based  PCs 

Sun  SPARCstation  10, 

Macintosh 

486/33  PCs 

SERVER 

PLATFORM 

Sun  SPARCservers 

IBM  RS/6000 

HP  9000  series. 

Model  890 

Pyramid  MIS-12-ES 

NETWORK 

Novell  NetWare 

Novell  NetWare 

Novell  NetWare 

Novell  NetWare 

NUMBER 

OF  USERS 

70 

200 

60-100 

40 

CHOSE  NEWERA 

BECAUSE  .  .  . 

Speed  of  development, 

class  libraries 

Code  structure  fit  with 

legacy  4GL  programs 

Strength  of  Informix 
4GL  point  language 

Fit  architecture 

in  place 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


Informix  Gets 
Attention  With  NewEra 


VISUAL  PROGRAMMING  TOOLS 
AND  CLASS  LIBRARIES  ARE 
HITS  WITH  EVALUATORS 


CSJ 


o.  3  in  the  database  mar¬ 
ket  routinely  means 
third  in  line  for  third-party  sup¬ 
port.  Such  has  been  the  case 
for  Informix  Software,  Inc.,  the 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  database 
company  that  has  survived  in  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  Oracle  Corp.  and  Sybase,  Inc. 

But  that  may  be  changing.  New¬ 
Era,  Informix’s  object-oriented  devel¬ 
opment  environment  for  building 
database  applications,  is  bringing  the 
vendor  long-awaited  attention. 

Class  libraries  from  Logic  Works, 
Inc.,  TMS,  Inc.  and  Lotus  Develop¬ 


ment  Corp.,  for  instance,  were 
a  welcome  sight  to  four  recent 
evaluators  of  NewEra.  Class  li¬ 
braries  are  prebuilt,  task-spe¬ 
cific  programs  from  third-party 
vendors  that  users  can  snap  in¬ 
to  a  development  environment  such  as 
NewEra  to  speed  up  coding. 

The  participants  were  more  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  fourth-generation  language 
(4GL)  environment  than  to  a  modern, 
graphical,  event-driven  environment. 
So  they  greatly  appreciated  the  ability 
to  use  application  components  out  of 
the  box  to  add  specific  functionality. 


“We  don’t  want  to  always 
have  to  reinvent  the  wheel,” 
said  John  Shoemaker,  a  soft¬ 
ware  engineer  at  Motorola 
Computer  Group  in  Tempe, 
Ariz. 

On  the  downside,  evalua¬ 
tors  said  NewEra’s  configura¬ 
tion  management  and  team- 
oriented  development  facili¬ 
ties  need  refinement. 

At  the  same  time,  they 
liked  its  visual  programming 
tools  and  the  power  of  the  pro¬ 
gramming  language,  despite 
the  about-face  approach  from 
Informix’s  previous  4GL. 

In  fact,  all  of  the  evaluators 
said  the  new  language  forced 
them  to  overhaul  their  current 
Informix  applications  to  take 
full  advantage  of  NewEra’s 
power.  Most  were  appeased 


by  the  fact  that  class  libraries 
would  add  some  of  the  func¬ 
tionality  without  coding. 

Informix  predicted  that  its 
half-million  4GL  users  will 
produce  the  majority  of  Ne¬ 
wEra  licenses,  with  Sybase 
and  Oracle  users  providing 
outside  targets. 

The  four  companies  inter¬ 
viewed  for  this  evaluation  in¬ 
cluded  a  telecommunications 
company,  a  manufacturer,  a  fa¬ 
cilities  management  firm  and 
a  manufacturing  consultancy. 
The  format  was  designed  with 
help  from  Howard  Rubin  and 
Associates  and  Technology 
Investment  Strategies  Corp. 

PROGRAMMING  ENVIRONMENT 

Taking  full  advantage  of  New¬ 
Era’s  object-oriented  lan¬ 


guage  will  most  likely  mean  a 
lot  of  work  for  longtime  Infor¬ 
mix  users  with  a  great  deal  of 
4GL  legacy  code.  If  the  code 
is  highly  structured  and  the 
event-driven  aspects  of  4GL 
already  conquered,  porting 
might  be  easy.  “But  if  the  code 
was  all  over  the  map,”  as  one 
evaluator  put  it,  “then  you’re 
in  for  some  late  nights.” 
MANUFACTURER:  “Our  code  is 
very  modular,  so  getting  it  to 
NewEra  form  is  not  that  diffi¬ 
cult.  But  instead  of  just  con¬ 
verting  it  to  a  GUI  4GL,  we’ll 
rewrite  all  of  it  to  make  use  of 
NewEra’s  full  power.” 

Code  conversion  aside,  In¬ 
formix  shops  will  have  their 
hands  full  with  retraining. 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS: 
“Most  of  our  developers  have 


spent  their  careers  program- 
ming  in  only  4GL.  They  have 
never  seen  event  processing, 
and  it  has  got  us  more  than  a 
little  concerned.” 

When  asked  about  their 
preferred  development  plat¬ 
form,  evaluators  gave  Win¬ 
dows  the  nod  over  Unix. 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS:  “Win¬ 
dows’  response  is  more  friend¬ 
ly  than  the  Motif  Unix  environ¬ 
ment.  Things  like  double¬ 
clicking  and  modal  windows 
make  sense  on  a  PC,  not  in 
Unix.” 

Users  were  also  nagged  by 
a  few  trivialities. 

MANUFACTURER:  “When  writ¬ 
ing  to  disk,  it  doesn’t  give  an 
indication  that  it’s  doing  any¬ 
thing,  like  an  hourglass.” 

CONFIGURATION  MANAGEMENT 

NewEra’s  configuration  man¬ 
agement  needs  to  be  im¬ 
proved,  users  said.  Although 
every  evaluator  credited  or 
faulted  his  own  environment 
for  control  management,  all 
said  better  regulations  from 
NewEra  would  mean  one  less 
detail  to  worry  about. 

Informix  said  it  does  plan 
to  deliver  a  configuration  ma- 
nagment  tool  in  its  next  re¬ 
lease  (see  vendor  response) . 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS:  “In¬ 
formix  really  needs  to  address 
configuration  control  and 
group  development  in  gener¬ 
al.  I  have  five  developers,  and 
everything  is  being  done  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes.  I  can’t  stop 
them  from  deleting  important 
pieces  of  code  if  they  go  out¬ 
side  a  window  manager.” 

TESTING  AND  DEBUGGING 

NewEra’s  interactive  debug¬ 
ging  capabilities  were  easy  to 
Please  tu  rn  to  next  page 
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Code  Window 


NewEra’s  window  painter 
streamlines  the  application 
building  process  through  a 
palette  of  fully  functioning  visual 
controls  that  can  be  dragged  and 
dropped  to  create  an  interface. 
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to  user  events. 
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Continued  from  page  75 
use  and  worked  well,  users 
said.  But  all  evaluators  said 
they  rely  primarily  on  their 
own  code-checking  abilities, 
not  through  any  fault  of  the  de¬ 
bugger. 

CONSULTANCY:  “If  you  know 

the  structure  of  your  own 
code,  it’s  easier  to  put  in  a  dis¬ 
play  statement  and  do  a  re¬ 
compile.  But  if  something  is 
really  bafflingus,  it’s  helpful  to 
walk  through  line  by  line  with 
the  debugger.” 

Performance  monitoring 
is  a  sought-after  capability 
that  was  left  out  of  the  debug¬ 
ger  and  NewEra  altogether. 
MANUFACTURER:  “It  finds 
bugs,  but  it  doesn’t  point  out 
what  kinds  of  iterations  are  oc¬ 
curring.  I  want  to  know  where 
the  processing  time  is  being 


spent”  (see  vendor  response). 

LOGIC  FLEXIBILITY 

One  of  the  characterizing  is¬ 
sues  of  second-generation 
client/ server  tools  such  as 
N ewEra  is  their  ability  to  place 
applications  on  clients  or  serv¬ 
ers  regardless  of  their  intend¬ 
ed  platform. 

The  July  release  of  Version 
1.2  —  a  preview  release  of  Ver¬ 
sion  2.0  due  in  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  —  advances  logic  place¬ 
ment  further.  Its  application 
partitioning  function  will  al¬ 
low  an  application’s  logic  to  be 
broken  out  and  placed  wher¬ 
ever  it  will  be  most  efficiently 
accessed. 

CONSULTANCY:  “NewEra 
makes  it  possible  and  easy  to 
have  logic  on  either  the  server 
or  the  client.  Basically,  it’s  us¬ 


ing  [the  database’s]  stored 
procedures.  The  only  prob¬ 
lem  is,  they’re  Informix-spe¬ 
cific,  but  there  is  no  getting 
around  that.” 

Existing  4GL  stored  proce¬ 
dures  will  not  go  to  waste.  One 
evaluator  had  no  problem  re¬ 
using  them  in  NewEra. 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS:  “Our 
4GL-built  system  was  de¬ 
signed  with  a  lot  of  stored  pro¬ 
cedures.  Now  we  just  call  the 
stored  procedures  in  [the 
NewEra-built  application]  vs. 
calling  them  in  the  4GL  [appli¬ 
cation]  .  It  just  carried  right 
over.” 

REPORT  GENERATION 

NewEra  is  bundled  with  a 
stand-alone  graphical  report 
writer  called  ViewPoint  Pro, 
which  users  said  is  easy  to 


INFORMIX  RESPONDS 


WINDOWS  AND  MOTIF  DIFFERENCES: 

NewEra  was  designed  to  provide  the  native 
look  for  both  Windows  and  Motif  rather  than 
assume  one  set  of  rules  for  both  platforms. 

CONFIGURATION  MANAGEMENT: 

Group  development  and  configuration  man¬ 
agement  is  now  handled  through  Intersolv, 
Inc.’s  PVCS  tool.  NewEra’s  next  release  will 
have  an  object  repository  built  from  Versant 


Object  Technology  Corp.’s  object  database 
that  will  add  better  version  control  over  indi¬ 
vidual  objects  and  components. 

PERFORMANCE  MONITORING: 

Informix  will  add  tools  to  Version  2.0or  2.1 
for  performance  monitoring  of  individual  pro¬ 
grams  and  applications  partitioned  across  the 
network.  But  for  now,  users  can  use  any  third- 
party  tool  that  works  with  C. 


use.  But  because  Ace,  the  4GL 
report  writer  renowned  by  all 
Informix  users,  also  works 
with  NewEra,  two  evaluators 
chose  not  to  give  it  up. 
MANUFACTURER:  “A  lot  of  our 
people  are  familiar  with  Ace 
and  still  see  it  as  a  powerful 
way  to  get  reports.  It  works 
fine  with  NewEra,  so  they  get 
their  choice  of  tools.” 

SECURITY 

NewEra  will  apply  most  of  the 
basic  security  levels  through 
user-modifiable  templates. 
FACILITIES  MANAGEMENT: 
‘There’s  a  cookbook  of  tem¬ 
plates  in  there  for  user  securi¬ 
ty,  application  security,  field 
level,  etc.  We  modified  them  to 
build  our  own  security.” 

The  other  evaluators  relied 
on  security-specific  products 
and  in-place  architectures  to 
secure  their  databases. 
MANUFACTURER:  “We  have  a 
security  matrix  in  the  data¬ 
base  to  assign  user  access.  We 
just  haven’t  had  the  need  to  ap¬ 
ply  any  more  security  with 
NewEra.” 

TECHNICAL  SUPPORT 

As  in  most  beta  sites,  users 
interviewed  for  this  review 
leaned  heavily  on  Informix’s 
support  squad.  Responsive¬ 
ness  was  described  as  quick 
and  efficient,  but  first-release 
:  malady  meant  the  support 
:  team  needed  time  to  find  the 
:  bugs  themselves. 

MANUFACTURER:  “I  used 
:  E-mail  exclusively  to  contact 
:  their  support.  Most  of  the 
:  time  they  were  very  quick 
:  in  resolving  issues,  and 
:  some  they  never  found  the 
:  answers  to.”  E 


Compiled  by  Kevin  Burden, 
Computerworld’s  senior 
researcher,  Firing  Line/ 
Scorecard. 
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Object  standards  accelerate 


Microsoft  blesses  emerging  standard 

By  MclIntla  Carul  Itallou  mnn  Object  Model  to  tolcropcrulo 

with  the  OMCI's  Common  Objuct 


The  Irish  Republican  Army  wns  not  Request  Broker  Arahilcvturc 


IBM  pulls  mainframe  into  new  development  role 

ByEdl 


In  curly  October.  IBM  will  roll  out  several  objecl-lmsod  tools 


Among  the  select  (cw  corporate  Intnrmntlon  ays 


shops  thin  have  examined  early  versions  ot  the  products, 
most  believe  they  give  IBM  the  best  chuncc  yet  ot  realizing  Its 


Success  strains  SAP  Support 


All  clears  for 
telecommuting 

It?  Mi'.rti  Brils 


Time  to  hit  the  accelerator  on  those  fledgling  plans  lor  a 


Words  We  Live  By.  Words  You  Work  By. 


When  you  pick  up  a  copy  of  Computerworld,  you  know 
you’re  getting  the  most  objective,  unbiased  news  and 
information  in  IS.  Our  code  of  ethics  guarantees  it. 

Why  do  we  make  such  a  big  deal  out  of  editorial  integrity? 

Because  the  words  you  read  in  Computerworld  often 
have  a  dramatic  impact  on  your  business,  your  career, 
and  your  future. 

You  use  this  information  to  evaluate  new  products. 

To  get  a  candid  view  of  emerging  technologies.  To  find 
out  the  inside  story  on  corporate  strategies.  To  decide 
whether  to  jump  ship  or  stay  in  your  current  job. 

To  get  the  edge  on  your  competition. 

In  short,  Computerworld  is  tilled  with  the  words 
IS  professionals  like  you  live  by. 


Week  in  and  week  out,  our  editors  and  reporters  call 
it  the  way  they  see  it  -  on  issues  ranging  from  network 
management  to  reengineering.  They  dig  deeply  to  bring 
you  the  most  accurate,  comprehensive  news  in  IS. 

It’s  no  wonder  over  142,000  IS  professionals  pay  to 
subscribe  to  Computem’orld  every  week.  Shouldn’t  you? 
Order  today  and  you’ll  receive  51  information-packed 
issues.  Plus,  you’ll  also  receive  bonus  issues  of 
Computerworld  Client/Server  Journal.  Each  issue 
provides  comprehensive  coverage  of  the  real-life 
dynamics  of  client/server  computing.  Call  us  toll-free 
at  1-800-343-6474.  Or  use  the  postage-paid  subscription 
card  bound  into  this  issue. 

You’ll  get  the  kind  of  straightforward,  impartial 
reporting  you  can  work  by.  You  have  our  word  on  it. 


COMPUTERWORLD 


COMPUTERWORLD 


EXCELLENCE 


Client/server.  Where’s  it  at  in  the  real  world?  Tou  11 
find  out  in  a  special  June  15  edition  of  Computerworld 
Client/Server  Journal.  With  the  expertise  of  Cambridge 
Technology  Partners,  a  world  renowned  client/server 
consultancy,  we  surveyed  more  than  250  North  American 
organizations  to  gauge  their  client/server  prowess.  Our 
special  issue  will  list  the  20  most  effective  users  of 
client/server  technology  by  measuring  their: 

•  Investment  in  infrastructure. 

•  Application  architecture  and  deployment. 

•  Applications’  hard  and  soft  benefits. 

•  Technology/business  strategy  alignment. 

•  IT  management  philosophy  and  culture. 


Event  Sponsor 


Digital  Consulting  Inc. 
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Where  distributed  computing  meets  business  objectives 


On  June  15,  at  DCFs  Database 
&  Client/Server  World  in  Boston, 
you’re  invited  to  a  panel  discussion 
at  9:30  that  includes  representatives 
from  several  of  the  Top  20  companies, 
the  survey  judges  and  moderator 
Alan  Alper,  editor  of  Computerworld 
Client/Server  Journal.  Hear  firsthand 
what  went  into  selecting  the  Top  20 
and  how  these  organizations  made 
client/server  work  for  them. 


For  more  information  on  this  panel, 
call  (508)  470-3880. 


Avoiding  ‘Bug’  Season 


T|  o  avoid  sleepless  nights 
worrying  about  what 
might  go  wrong,  a  client/ 
server  implementor  needs  to 
know  where  problems  are  likely 

I  to  arise.  Learning  how  to  prevent 
disaster  through  preparation  and 
awareness  is  therefore  essential. 

What  follows  are  suggestions  to 
prevent  potential  client/server  “gotchas” 
from  getting  you. 

YOU.  Are  you  a  technologist?  With  client/ 
server,  the  technologists  should  not  be  in 
charge  of  project  management.  Arrange  to 
have  a  business  manager  run  the  project  to 
make  sure  it  tracks  closely  to  the  company’s 
business  objectives  [CSJ,  February  1995] . 

As  a  technologist,  you  need  to  stay  up  to 
speed  on  the  business  goals  and  guide  the  de¬ 
cision-makers  through  the  technology  quag¬ 
mires  but  let  the  business  managers  drive  the 
implementation  and  set  priorities.  With  this 
approach,  you  will  avoid  creating  a  system 
that  provides  the  wrong  function  at  the  wrong 
time  for  the  wrong  people. 

YOU,  PART  II.  Many  IS  directors  have  a 
Cobol  background  and  little  experience  with 
GUI  development.  This  generation  gap 
makes  it  difficult  to  design  training  and  antic¬ 
ipate  development  problems.  Send  yourself 
to  a  GUI  development  class. 

THE  POWERS  THAT  BE.  Politics  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  game,  especially  if  you’re  caught  be¬ 
tween  hostile  forces,  such  as  departments 
within  your  company  that  want  their  project 
to  go  first. 

Try  to  establish  an  executive  committee 
that  confers  on  priorities  with  the  business 
units  and  reaches  consensus. 

THE  HOT  ROD  SYNDROME.  It  is  tempting  to 
buy  best-of-breed  technology  for  various 
client/server  components  before  selecting 
projects.  With  car  engines,  you  can  count  on 
best-of-breed  components  working  well  to¬ 
gether.  But  client/server  components  are  not 


necessarily  compatible,  which 
means  decisions  about  compo¬ 
nents  have  to  be  made  interde- 
pendently. 

AD  HOC,  ANYONE?  Some  end 
users  like  client/ server  because 
they  can  do  it  themselves,  with 
lots  of  creativity  and  no  systems 
management.  They  pick  the  proj¬ 
ects  and  pay  for  them.  You  fix  them  when  they 
fail.  One  way  out  of  this  anarchy  is  govern¬ 
mental  structure.  You  need  an  overall  sys¬ 
tems  architecture  from  which  you  can  select 
project  candidates.  Such  an  architecture  can 
help  govern  users  who  want  systems  that 
don’t  make  sense  to  the  business  or  that  will 
require  client/server  tool  sets  you  don’t  sup¬ 
port. 

HE’S  REALLY  GLUELESS.  In  your  project 
plan,  have  you  scheduled  time  for  integrating 
the  components  at  the  interfaces?  Remember 
that  in  this  multivendor  environment,  “dirt 
collects  at  the  interfaces.”  It  takes  lots  of  time 
to  clean. 

And  get  out  your  hanky:  Client/ server 
technology  is  like  an  onion  —  the  more  layers 
you  have  to  cut  through,  the  more  you’ll  cry. 

TESTING  IS  FOR  SQUARES.  If  you  were  a 
teacher,  would  you  let  your  students  correct 
their  own  exams?  In  many  client/ server  proj¬ 
ects,  the  programmers  also  conduct  testing. 
It’s  better  to  have  someone  else  on  the  team 
write  the  test  plan  and  perform  the  testing. 
This  person  is  likely  to  get  an  ego  boost  when¬ 
ever  he  finds  a  mistake,  whereas  the  pro¬ 
grammer’s  ego  is  protected  if  few  mistakes 
arise. 

The  test  designer  should  have  a  good 
grasp  of  how  to  test  event-driven  programs, 
especially  mouse  input. 

Remember  that  client/server  applica¬ 
tions  require  three  times  as  much  testing  as 
process-driven  programs.  Bugs  that  users 
discover  in  production  hit  hard  on  your  credi¬ 
bility  and  cause  delays.  E 


CLIENT/SERVER 
TECHNOLOGY  IS 
LIKE  AN  ONION  — 
THE  MORE  LAYERS 
YOU  HAVE  TO  CUT 
THROUGH,  THE 
MORE  YOU’LL  CRY. 


SHAKU  ATRE 


Atre  is  president  of 
Atre  Associates, 
Inc.,  a  Port  Chester, 
N.Y.,  consultancy 
that  specializes  in 
client/server 
technologies. 
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THE  STH  WAVE 


Tn  the  end,  it  was  Edwatd  ScisssrhairL's  oousw, 
taabwi  ftammerhead^ho  brn^ht  the  $yov>p  to  a 
consensus  on  a  client/gsw  ardntcclvve. 
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■  RETAIL  SYSTEMS '95 
Chicago,  June  20-23 

The  how-to  event  for  all  retail 
automation  implementors  and 
users.  Contact:  Retail  Systems 
’95,  Newton  Upper  Falls, 
Mass.  (617)  527-4626. 

■  THE  DARK  SIDE  OF 
DISTRIBUTED  COMPUTING 
Chicago,  June  27-28 
Contact:  Cambridge  Technol¬ 
ogy  Partners,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  (617)  374-2062  or 
E-mail  mbeck@ctp.com. 

■  NETWORK  MULTIMEDIA 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  July  18-20 
Contact:  DCI,  Andover,  Mass. 
(508)  470-3870  or  E-mail 
dciconfl@aol.com. 

■  THE  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  DATAWAREHOUSING 
MANAGERS 

Washington,  July  24-28 
Contact:  The  Data  Warehous¬ 
ing  Institute,  Washington, 


D.C.  (301)  469-5883  or  E-mail 
info@warehouse.org. 

■  ENTERPRISE  COMPUTING 
SOLUTIONS 

Chicago,  July  26-28 
Contact:  The  Interface 
Group,  Needham,  Mass. 

(617)  449-6600. 

■  SCALING  WALLS;  MATCHING 
BUSINESS  REQUIREMENTS  TO 
CLIENT/SERVER  APPLICATIONS 
DEVELOPMENT 

Boston,  Aug.  8-10 
This  conference  focuses  on 
marrying  today’s  technol¬ 
ogies  to  critical  business 
needs.  Contact:  MIS  Training 
Institute  Registrar  (508)  879- 
7999. 

■  APPLICATION  DEVELOPMENT 
STRATEGIES 

New  Orleans,  Sept.  13-15 
Contact:  Meta  Group,  Inc., 
Stamford,  Conn.  (203)  973- 
6700. 


Data  Minefields 


Database,  data  transfer, 
middleware  and 
hardware  vendors  are  all 
touting  the  great  benefits  of 
data  warehousing.  Sadly,  too 
few  of  them  are  pointing  out 
the  problems  their  users  are 
having  with  it,  according  to 
The  Data  Warehousing  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Washington. 

A  new  report  by  Forrester 
Research,  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. ,  further  drives  home 
data  warehousing’s  pitfalls. 
Based  on  a  survey  of  50  For¬ 
tune  1,000  companies,  For¬ 
rester  has  concluded  that 
“global  data  warehouses  are 
often  unused  and  ignored  by 
end  users,  who  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  training  to 
navigate  these  oceans  of  cen¬ 
tralized  data.” 

But  data  warehouses  are 


still  a  very  real  investment  at 
many  organizations,  even  if 
optimizing  their  capabilities 
can  be  tricky.  So  for  those 
firms,  The  Data  Warehous¬ 
ing  Institute’s  “Top Ten  Mis¬ 
takes  to  Avoid  for  Data  Ware¬ 
housing  Managers”  booklet 
may  have  valuable  insight. 

The  booklet  is  available  to 
our  readers  at  no  cost.  To  re¬ 
ceive  your  free  booklet, 
please  send  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  your  current  or 
planned  data  warehouse  proj¬ 
ect — goals,  hardware  and 
software  tools,  users,  lessons 
learned  or  insight  requested 
—  to  The  Data  Warehousing 
Institute,  Suite  1100, 1815  H 
St.  NW.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006  or  E-mail  info@ware- 
house.org.  Include  your  cur¬ 
rent  mailing  address. 


TOP  Ten 
Mistake£Er^> 
to  Avoicf^Sl 
for  Data 
Warehousing 
Managers 

1.  Setting  expectations  that 
you  cannot  meet  and  frus¬ 
trating  executives  at  the 
moment  of  truth. 

2.  Saying  “this  will  help  man¬ 
agers  make  better  deci¬ 
sions”  and  other  politically 
naive  behavior. 

3.  Loading  the  warehouse 
with  information  just  “be¬ 
cause  it  was  available.” 

4.  Failing  to  add  value  to  the 
data  through  denormaliza¬ 
tion,  categorization  and 
navigation  assistance. 


8. 


10 


Choosing  a  data  warehous¬ 
ing  manager  who  is  tech¬ 
nology-oriented  rather 
than  user-oriented. 
Focusing  on  traditional, 
internal,  record-oriented 
data  and  ignoring  the 
potential  value  of  external 
data  and  of  text,  images 
and,  later,  sound  and  video. 
Delivering  data  with  over¬ 
lapping  and  confusing  defi¬ 
nitions. 

Believing  the  performance, 
capacity  and  scalability 
promises  of  the  vendors. 
Using  data  warehousing  as 
a  justification  for  big  case 
and  data  modeling. 

,  Focusing  on  ad  hoc  data 
mining  and  periodic  report¬ 
ing. 
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CARTOON  BY  RICH  TENNANT;  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  CAMPBELL  LAIRD 


1995,  Cognos  Corporation.  Axiant,  Cognos,  PowerPlay  and  Impromptu  are  trademarks  of  Cognos  Corporation. 


'Client? 
Server? 


Do  I  Need  Both? 


Building  core  applications  means  answering  some  tricky 
questions.  Is  your  application  too  big  or  important  to 
deploy  on  a  PC  alone?  Are  you  fully  leveraging  your 
server?  What  about  data  integrity? 

Axiant  is  client/server  application  development 
with  answers. 

Cognos  has  always  understood  the  power  of  the 
server.  So  unlike  other  client/server  development 
tools,  Axiant  gives  you  applications  with  optimized 
deployment  -  the  choice  of  deploying  on  client,  server, 
or  in  combination,  all  from  the  same  code  base. 

More  choices  mean  more  strength. 

Axiant  applications  can  be  simultaneously  deployed 
under  MS  Windows  and  on  terminals.  Mission-critical 
applications  like  data  entry,  OLTP  and  production 
reporting  can  reside  on  the  server.  While  decision  sup¬ 
port  applications  using  PowerPlay*  and  Impromptu,* 
our  reporting  and  analysis  tools,  can  run  on  a  PC. 


Get  answers  now!  Attend  our  Axiant  Workshop. 

At  the  full-day  Axiant  Answers  Workshop,  you’ll  get  to 
try  Axiant  for  yourself.  Plus,  you’ll  get  expert  instruc¬ 
tion  on  how  to  build  high-performance  transaction 
intensive  applications  and  interactive  decision  support 
environments.  It’s  all  part  of  this  hands-on  workshop. 

Discover  Axiant  and  the  best  of  both  deployment 
worlds.  Sign  up  today! 


1-800-365-3968,  ext.  2263 


AXIANT  WORKSHOP.  REGISTER  NOW! 


Tools  that  build  business 


W k  a  t  good  is  a 

data  warehouse 

witkout  tke  keys 

to  unlock  it? 

According  to  recent  reports,  1 multidimensional  view  of  data, 

80%  of  the  Fortune  1000  are  [ n°  matter  their  data  ware- 

contemplating  a  data  warehousing  housing  storage  strategy.  And  no 

strategy.  Yet  many  don’t  recognize  one  has  a  stronger  position  in 

that  staging  corporate  data  is  OLAP  than  IRI  Software. 

only  half  the  battle.  As  industry  @  •'  M.r  Our  gyjpppgg  j£amily  OLAP 

analysts  are  quick  to  point  out,  applications,  server  technology  and 

For  a  free  copy,  phone  800-765-7227 

users  also  need  to  unlock  the  ^ail:  iri.software@infores.com  client  tools  for  sales,  marketing, 

In  Canada,  phone  800-463-6474 

value  of  that  data  through  tools  finance  and  EIS  is  used  hy  tens  of 

that  let  them  create  views,  apply  filters  and  thousands  of  end  users  in  the  world’s  leading 

exceptions,  analyze  the  results  and  share  their  organizations.  To  find  out  more  about  OLAP 

insights  across  the  enterprise.  Fbr  that,  a  growing  technology,  call  for  our  free  “OLAP  INFO  KIT.” 

number  of  organizations  have  turned  to  On-Line 

Analytical  Processing.  OLAP  gives  users  a  true  SOft\VcirG 

800-463-6474 
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